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XEEASXT 


PREFACE. 


‘My pear youne Frienp,—I have received your 
letter, dated? the 18th instant, informing me 
yeu have enjered the Diplomatic Service and 
become an attaché at Berlin. Tho first half of 
your news is good, and I heartily congratulate 
you upon it; I cannot say 0 much for the 
second, gberlin is not the best place, to begin 
your career. in. There are tod many serious 
political interests at stake, and too few amuse: 
ments, for a young man of your age, who 
goes there as ‘a total stranger. Berlin Soviety 
does not welcome foreigners ; men of high posi- 
tion are excagdingly reserved; thé women -are 
either prudes or dissolute; the youns® men, for 
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' the most part; scamps. They dance a great 
deal, but that-you do not care about ; and there 
is little intellectual conversation ; this, will 
please you still less. Berlin is essentially pro- 
vincial. Gossip and scandal are more than 
usually prevalent, ‘artd intrigues are very nu- 
merous. Society there is most intolerant, and 
has constantly some new story to revel in: it 
has no literature, little education, and not the 
least interest in anything which does not imme- 
diately concern it. 

You must understand Berlin society well not 
to fail, or rather you must know every sphere 
of society well, in order to render your. visit 
interesting or profitable. I fear yougwill have 
neither time nor opportunity for studying the 
“character of the people among whom you are 
going to live. 

You tell me you regret arriving at ‘Berlin, 
just when I am leaving it, never to return; and 
you ask me to assist you by give you'a few 


sketchos.of ¢hose you will have to meet. I 
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see no objection to doing-this, but on condition 
" of your absolute discretion. I shall only write 
for you, for your special and personal instruc- 
tion. I mean instruction, and not conviction. 
My manner of judging, of observing, of drawing 
conclusions, must not in arty way influence you. 
I. may not always be right; it is for you to 
discern where J am right or where wrong. A. 
double watch on observer and observations will 
be profitable to you. 
-Do not ask me for a settled programme in 
my letters. I shall write them as I please, and 
when I please. You know iny horror of cate- 
gories and classifications. So soon as I shall 
have one, two, or three interesting ones, I will 
send them to you. Do not count on fixed 
_ dates. My love of sport, and my habitual 
laziness will often make me neglect my pro- 
mise of noting my remembrances of Berlin 
for you. You will value my letters the more, I 
flatter myself, if they arrive as a surprise, 
rather than at stated times. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Tas Emperor William is. undoubtedly the 
‘ most popular Prince amongst his own people 
of our time. Apart from his military triumphs ? 
he is a most amiable man, agreeable in manners, 
paternal in his goodness. Withoutdbein g remark. 
ably intelligent, he is clear-sighted, of sound 
judgment, and has the faculty of quickly dis. 
cerning those who can be of use to him, pushing 
them forward, and upholding them against all 
opposition. He has no vanity, but retires 
when necessary, withdrawing bekind-his Chan- 
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cellor, and although suffering from the imperious 
will of the latter, he has too much dignity to 
allow the world to perceive that he does so. 

He is ambitious, but coarsely ambitious, 
coveting his neighbaur’s goods; physically and 
morally he has the same propensity; he always 
desires more than he possesses, and even now 
regrets that he did not take Savoy in 1866. He 
is obstinate in his principles and in his wishes, has 
favourites, but never permits them to interfere 
in politics, reserving that entirely to his Ministers. 
The Emperor William believes in the incapacity 
of his son, and is anxious thafall Germany shall 
think as he does. He combines immense selfish- 
ness with great perseverance. He has more to 
do with the Government than is generally be- 
lieved; when anything personal is in question 
he is most obstinate in imposing his ideas, other- 
wise he leaves it to others. He is a great 
upholder of the army, and that is the only thing 
he has not permitted Prince Bismark to meddle 


with. He has never approved the conduct of 
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the Crown Prince during his short regency in 
1878. 

The Treaty of Berlin displeased him; he 
would have had Bulgaria smaller, and was in- 
dignant at the emancipation of the Jews in 
Roumania. These two things were most dis- 
agreeable to him, as he assured one of my 
friends in an unreserved moment. Is it 
annoyance at not having been consulted on 
a matter of such importance, or is it really 
his political conviction which makes him deplore 
these two points ? “He has had much luck in 
his life, luck which ‘he quite appreciates. In 
public he never mentions politics, but is essen- 
tially a man of the world. His politeness ig 
unaffected and extreme. He knows what he 
owes to others, and is not ungrateful; but, on 
the other hand, he allows no one to forget that 
it is his name which has glorified all that has 
been done. On the whole he is really kind, 
candid, of ordinary intelligence, rather narrow- 
minded, he has good sense, and *an -excellent 
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heart. As an individual he commands the 
sympathy and respect of his subjects, and will 
hold his place amongst great soyereigns with- 
out ever having been a great man. ; 

The Empress Augusta has a certain amount 
of natural cleverness ; she thinks more of this 
than it really deserves. She has had many warm 
friends, passionate admirers, and bitter detrac- 
tors. Those who have credited her with great in- 
telligence were wrong; those who have called her 
malicious and slanderous were equally so. She 
has not a great infellogds neither i is she maleyo- 
lent, but she is intri 












She must absolutely ha: 
trouble to be thought 
acquainted with all that is go1 
of science or art, and 
popular. But she has - 
propriety ; she tells a r sectets to Mdlle. de 
Neundorff, and the iter foarries on, in com- 
mon with several ladies of high rank, all sorts 


of little mtrfzues, at the head of which is the 
e * 
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Empress. She surrounds herself with courtiers 
and favourites who are the first to speak ill of 
their Imperial mistress. In the main she is 
estimable and charitable, but she makes herself 
ridiculous by her efforts to. be remarkable. 
She has an excellent heart and inexhaustible 
kindness, yet she does not understand the art 
of conferring benefits, but extracts all their 
value from her favours by her manner of be- 
stowing them. . Her efforts to be amiable are 
80 tiresome that gov produce an opposite 
effect. Little, lik 
been appre ither ier philanthropy, 















bores every one, from 
the Hm j Servants. Unhappy woman, 
ly through her own fault. 
‘sh 1¢ there will be.a sigh of relief ; 

but Mier on she, w sr tted. 
The Crown Pring not hitherto been a 
man of action; he 1s : sr of a family in the 
strictest sense of the words. He seems to exist 


e 








‘that of -his father. 
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only for his wife, and adores his children, with 
the exception of his ‘eldest son, whose bold 
spirit he fears. It is said at Court that his 
political ideas are visionary. His_passionate 
admiration for the Princess has made him 
quite an Tnglishman at heart. For the last 
twenty-five years his position has been that 
of a Prince who may be called to reign any 
day, and it is a trying one. The Emperor and 
Prince Bismark regard him an Utopian. He 
is fond of art, encourages literature, and I 
should not wonder if his idea 
of Augustus; he favo rs 
if they were all put tog 
equivalent of the great 











the throne his policy w 


that policy, either at 
their hopes in him. 
selves P Wilk, the 
decision, in time, that 


i Eessive them- 
ever come to a 
is, for action? His 
manners, arg cold; in spite of his polish, 
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one is not at ease with him. He is more 
condescending than familiar. His heart is 
really good, but his enemies assert that he will 
never take a higher position. as Sovereign than 
he does as Heir Apparent. He has no ambition 
except the legitimate desire of reigning. He 
never forgets an injury, notwithstanding his 
kindness, which is infinite. Germany will have 
peace during his reign; and the prolongation 
of it would be the greatest happiness of France. 
He is not popular with the army. His. 
talents, not generally but as a_ politician, are 
much debated! ims society, even by those who 
come most in ‘contact with him. Unfavourable 
stories pronase told about him. His father 
tries to k the background as much 
as noua hid® son depreciates him. The 
country has a great opinion, but his family 
entertains a very small one, of the Crown 
Prince. 
The Crown Mice is a universal genius. 

She writes political essays, corresponds ‘with 


o 


e 
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philosophers; paints, “sculpts,”. composes so- 
natas, draws architectural designs, &c. She 
is very intelligent, but is so much educated that 
the multitude of her ideas.interferes with their 
development. Her capabilities sometimes ob- 
scure the clearness of her thoughts and the 
opinions she professes. 

She does not cultivate the spirit of consis- 
tency ; and she talks ag Rochefoucauld wrote, 
in maxims. 

The world has no charms for ee She does 
not like and doubtless despises it, for. at her 
evenings you meet persons whom you never meet 
elsewhere, and whose only. contact with society 
occurs at her house. She does nothing to de- 
serve the title of a woman of the world, but, on 
the other hand, she has the, sentiments, one 
might say the pride of her position as a Princess. 
She seems to despise the obligation of fidelity in 
friendship. A trifle turns her, while if it be a 
question of holding to an idea, she will display a 
persistency which triumphs over all obstacles. 
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She is a politician, and on these subjects has 
her own ‘opinions, which are not always those . 
tolerated by her immediate surroundings. 
Therefore, on the pretext of her artistic tastes, 
she frequently goes to Italy, in order not to have 
to approve that which she condemns, or to 
yield where she wishes to oppose. 

She is sincerely and. resolutely liberal, and 
with this she is reproachied as a grave fault. 

Her relations with the Empress are much 
strained; but less with the Emperor. She 
wields unlimited influence over her husband 
through both her‘head and her heart. 

Prince William, their eldest son, is only - 
twenty-four. Therefore it is difficult to say 
what he will become; but it is undeniable that 
at present he is a youth of promise, of talent, of 
‘head, and of heart. He is the most intelligent. 
of the Imperial Princes. He is also brave, 
enterprising, ambitious, gay, and attractive, 
and so full of entrain, brio, and wit, in con- 


versation as to lead one to doubt his being . 
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German. He adores the army, by whom he is 
beloved. He has contrived, in spite of his 
extreme youth, to make himself popular with 
all classes of society, is well educated, well 
read, forms plans for the well-being of his 
country, and has remarkable perception in all 
things relating to politics. He will certainly 
be a distinguished man, and probably a great 
sovereign. Prussia will perhaps have in him a 
second Frederick II., but without the scepti- 
cism of the first; he has also sufficient gaiety 
and good-humour to soften the little asperities 
of character which, as a true Hohenzollern, he 
possesses. He will be essentially an individual 
king; will not allow himself to be led, will 
have sound and healthy judgment, prompt 
decision, energetic action, and firm will. When 
he ascends the throne he will continue the work 
of his grandfather, and undo that of his father, 
whatever it may have been. In him the enemies 
of Germany will find a formidable adversary ; 


he may become the Henry IV. of his country. 
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SECOND LETTER. 
THE PARLIAMENT. 


A Recent article in the Gazette de 0 Allemagne 
du Nord has much exercised the Ultramontane 
journals, among others Germania, which has 
replied by a second aggressive article. This 
aggression, for which Prince Bismark was 
prepared, and which perhaps he even desired, 
will probably put an end for the present to 
the negotiations with Rome, which, however, 
not being entirely broken off, will remain in 
suspense until it pleases the Chancellor once 
more to throw them as bait to the Deputies of 
the Centre, in order to obtain some vote which 
he wants. It is curious to observe the adroit 
manner in which Prince Bismark steers amidst 
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the rocks of German Parliamentary life, and one 
might almost believe that he had concluded a 
treaty with the powers below on seeing the way 
in which he triumphs over all obstacles, sur- 
mounts all enmities, and succeeds in forcing 
those who apparently were quite decided to 
say “No” to say “Yes.” These constant vic- 
tories are partly explained by the Chancellor’s 
extraordinary intelligence ; but their first cause 
and real reason are the want of cohesion in 
parties, and the total absence of patriotism 
which distinguishes the Parliament of the 
German Empire. © 

In fact, if we examine the different fractions 
of which the Parliament is composed, if we 
study their desires, their aspirations, we shall 
be convinced that none of them understand the 
true meaning of the word patria, and that 
they are therefore led, governed, oppressed by 
the greatness of the Chancellor, the only 
man in Prussia capable of appreciating the 


force of his own work, and who has so identi- 
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fied himself with it, that on the day he dis- 
appears it also will be buried with him. 

Of the three great parties into which the 
Reichstag is divided, the Conservatives, tne 
National Liberals, and the Centre, the first 
is rendered powerless by the complete de- 
pendence in which it is kept by the Govern- 
ment; the second is in discredit, as are all 
those who have failed to profit by their momen- 
tary success; and the third is ill-directed by 
a chief who is blinded by a latent and un- 
avowed ambition. None of, the three, as I 
shall endeavour to show, is strong enough to 
hold its own against any force, least of all 
agaiust Prince Bismark. 

The Conservative party is composed princi- 
pally of nobles, Protestant or Catholic, who, 
feeling that they cannot, on account of their 
position, lean towards Liberalism, have thought 


it to their personal advantage to abstain from 
_ action, suppress their own opinions, and vote 


with the Chancellor always, or nearly always, 
e 
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under protest, however, when it is necessary 1o 
reassure their constituents’ consciences. Tt is a 
party composed of well-meaning, weak people, of 
men without faith or conscience; of ambitious 
men, but without talent; and finally, of brainless 
idiots desirous of becoming somebodies at any 
price. The Government boasts to the public 
of its allegiance, and distributes a few decora. 
tions to it from time to time in order to make of 
it an accomplice. It is the guard of honour 
that accompanies Prince Bismark’s decisions, 
and it is flattered, caressed, and adulated 
by the Prince either as a whole or individually. 
The greater part of the Conservatives are 
elected, thanks to the local influence which is . 
possessed in this neighbourhood by every owner , 
of a title or simply of alarge estate. Their candi- 

dature is supported by the Government, which 

has docile instruments in them, and which, 

indeed, holds them nearly all in its hands.’ 

The nobility has so degenerated in Prussia, it 


is so poor, and has so often tried to enrich 
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itself by unavowable means, that it finds itself 
forced by circumstances to cover itself with 
State protection as with a cloak. 

Strousberg, “the railway king,’”? as he was 
called in Berlin, has on his conscience many 
Parliamentary votes extracted by necessity 
(represented by Prince Bismark) from his 
victims. The Prince, who despises humanity 
sufficiently to have said with Walpole, that | 
every man has his price, has, with great clever- 
ness, fished out of the troubled waters in which 
they were drowning, several Serene High- 
nesses, whom he has made his tools 
saving them from disgrace and ruin, at the 
same time delivering their remains to his left- 
hand friends, the Jew bankers. Scandal pre- 
tends, though of this we have no proof, that 
he has lately captured a Minister more docile 
than any other, who must execute all his 
wishes, submit to all his tempers, even put up 
with kicks, and’‘who neither dares to protest 


against his ill-usage nor permit. himself ‘the 
e 
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slightest exercise of conscience, as he knows he 
would be delivered, bound hand‘and foot, into the 
hands of Bismark’s chief executioner, to whom, 
it is said, he owes large sums of money, and 
who only spares him out of respect for, and by 
order of, the Chancellor. 

The position of this Minister is, I am 
assured, also that of others still more noble 
and more illustrious, for example, certain dukes 
whose properties have been sequestrated with- 
out the intervention of the Crown. All these 
now pay their debts by sitting in the Reichstag, 
where they are loaded with honours. 

These are only a few examples taken from a 
thousand among the Conservatives, but they 
suffice to show their humiliating powerless- 
ness. Other hypocritically ambitious members 
of the party support the Government in 
order to become Ministers. Such are ‘Count 
Udo Stolberg and the Prince de Hatzfeldt- 
Trachenberg, Count Paul’s cousin. The first 


of these two personages is incontestably a 
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man of talent; -but entirely wanting in poli- 

tical sense, and embittered by his position as 

a younger son; the second, a wealthy land- 

owner in Silesia, is pushed forward by his 

wife, in whose veins runs the blood of a 

princely family in Gotha, and who inherits 

their ambition. She is thé motive power 
which makes him move, for such is the weak,. 
ness and insufficiency of “this staunch Con- 

servative party,” that it must be absolutely 

set in movement by love, fear; ambition, or in- , 
terest: it is a pitiful image of a fading and in- 

capable aristocracy, which trie’ to sustain itself 

by aid of a power of which itis jealous, which it 

hates, and against which it sometimes conspires 

and always grumbles ; but which it cannot do 

without; and, moreover, it blindly obeys 

because of the fear it inspires. 

The National Liberals have indeed @ pro- 
gramme, but it is vague and indefinite, like 
their name. They were once staunch friends 
of the Chancellor. Who in Prussia have not 

bd i) 
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been his friends? They supported him in his 
designs against Rome, and in many others, but 
they made the mistake of believing that they 
had become indispensable to him. This error 
was fatal: none are indispensable to Prince 
Bismark ; some may be at the utmost useful, 
and even then—he always promises, but never 
fulfils, How many who swore only by him are 
now become his mortal enemies? Such are MM. 
Lasker and Bennigsen, both men of remarkable 
. intelligence, but who were in his way, and of 
whom he has succeeded in ridding himself. 
These gentlemeni thought at one moment they 
had attained office, they even touched it; but 
unfortunately, between touching and grasping _ 
there is an abyss. However, the Nationals 
are not worthy of much pity or sympathy. 
They are not really liberal, although on some 
points they approach Socialism; they are Mo- 
narchists, they think only of their own in- 
terests ; being above all men of the Exchange, 
they have a passion for the unity of Germany, - 
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but only so far as it is personally advan- 
tageous to them. They attack the principle 
of landed estates, but defend their own. 
They ery out against the aristocrats, but do 
not disdain a title of nobility; in a word, they 
are conservative of whatever appertains to them- 
selves, but of a profound and selfish inconsis- 
tency. They did, however, form a powerful 
party some years ago; now they have lost their 
former strength, firstly, because the Chancellor 
has turned against them ; secondly, because the 
country began to look upon them with dis- 
trust; finally, because their principal leaders 
have given up their posts either from disgust, 
or weariness, or because their eyes have been 
dazzled by a vision of future favours. This was 
recently the case with M. Bennigsen, who had 
been suspected of having received orders from 
the Chancellor for his inexplicable ' retreat. 
Very shortly the National Liberals, who have 
already lost much ground in the last elections, 
will form only an insignificant mivority in the 
° 
02 
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Chamber, and yet they had amongst them men 
of undeniable talent, gifted with a true sense 
of politics, with the highest intelligence; but 
they have not known how to utilize these quali- . 
ties. heir hour arrived, but they did not 
perceive it, and it was seized and used by 
Prince Bismark. Now their day is gone by; 
their power ended. They are no longer suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a majority, and con- 
fine themselves to an active opposition to the 
Chancellor, and to worrying him by recalling 
“the past. Beyond that, their influence is 
nothing ; they are listened to on account of 
their eloquence ; but their voices, which often 
declare truths to the nation, are no longer 
heeded. That which perhaps has also harmed 
them is their slightly idealistic tendencies ; 
they have had some social dreams; now 
Germany only admits of poetic dreams. She 
admits that you may thirst after the ideal like 
* Werther, but you must not think of the people, 
the workman, he who suffers, who labours, and 
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who, according to the theory of those who now 
govern Prussia, is only fit to be a soldier. 

The Centre, or Catholic party, is without 
doubt the most powerful in the Chamber; 
nevertheless it - cannot of itself constitute a 
majority ; but it is the most foolish party, 
although the most united, and the most 
compact. It has no political sense; it is 
essentially selfish; its opposition is nothing 
but obstinacy ; even its eloquence is only the 
eloquence of the preacher, and would be more 
in place if it proceeded from a Christian 
pulpit than a Parliamentary tribune. It con- 
tains in its ranks many men of much learning, 
but they either turn their talents to the profit 
of their own interests, or direct them in a 
wrong way, only to gain applause. Its head, 
Herr Windthorst, has- not in vain been one of 
the Ministers of the King of Hanover; he has 
the thirst of office, and desires to be employed 
by Prince Bismark. Perhaps he does not 
realize his own aspirations; but they exist 
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though carefully hidden, and in the depth of 
his soul he says to himself, “If I succeed, I 
shall be great, and he will have to settle 
with me.” This secret thought is the cause 
of indecision in his actions. He has not 
been able to impress a clear direction on his 
friends; he has drawn them on to give way 
sometimes, or to wrongly resist at others, 
according to the exigencies of the moment, and 
as he wished to appear amiable or formidable. 
In 1878, his attitude decided the rejection of the 
law against the Socialists, a useful and neces- 
sary law notwithstanding, and which was after- 
wards passed only by the aid of a dissolution, 
and evet then, by the aid of public opinion 
strongly excited by the repeated attempts of 
Hédel and Nobiling against the life of the Em- 
peror. In 1883, he caused the budget to pass;—a 
grave and irremediable fault. Why? Because 
the Prince lured him on by the perspective of 
an arrangement with the Vatican, and he would 
not expose himself to the reproach of having - 
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though carefully hidden, and in the depth of 
his soul he says to himself, “If I succeed, I 
shall be great, and he will have to settle 
with me.” This secret thought is the cause 
of indecision in his actions. He has not 
been able to impress a clear direction on his 
friends; he has drawn them on to give way 
sometimes, or to wrongly resist at others, 
according to the exigencies of the moment, and 
as he wished to appear amiable or formidable. 
In 1878, his attitude decided the rejection of the 
law against the Socialists, a useful and neces- 
sary law notwithstanding, and which was after- 
wards passed only by the aid of a dissolution, 
and eveti then, by the aid of public opinion 
strongly excited by the repeated attempts of 
Hédel and Nobiling against the life of the Em- 
peror. In 1883, he caused the budget to pass;—a 
grave and irremediable fault. Why? Because 
the Prince lured him on by the perspective of 
an arrangement with the Vatican, and he would 
not expose himself to the reproach of having 
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failed in complaisance to the Government on 
his side. What happened then? As soon as 
the budget was voted, appeared the note of the 
North German Gazette, followed by a vio- 
lent polemic between the journals of both 
parties, and that was all. The Chancellor cou- 
fined himself to promising concessions, but the 
Centre had given him the budget. This unfor- 
tunate affair exposed more clearly than ever 
the want of patriotism which distinguishes 
the Reichstag in general, and the Centre 
party in particular. In fact, its members 
are for the most part convinced that bud- 
gets embracing several years together are in- 
jurious to the interests of the count#y. At 
the time of the message of the Emperor to‘ the 
Chamber, in the month of April, they repeatedly 
protested their resolution not to vote it,’ as 
well as their conviction that fresh elections 
could only be unfavourable to the Government, 
and yet three months after these splendid 


promises, still holding the same convictions, 
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they voted this same budget that they had at 
first decided on refusing, only because M. de 
Windthorst saw the shadow of a portfolio in| 
the distance, and they said to themselves, 
ee Perish the State, provided that the Vatican, 
represented by us, triumphs!” And nefther 
they nor the Vatican triumphed! They ought 
to have been prepared for this. A man of the 
type of the Chancellor never recedes: on the 
day that he seriously wishes to make peace 
with Rome, he will conclude it without the help 
of the Reichstag, and without the-~help of the 
Centre; but for the present he does not dream 
of it. It pleases him to keep this bait hanging 
at the end of his line; he hopes by its aid to 
bring very large fish to his net. 

The Centre, had it wished to follow a honest, 
loyal, and at the same tite efficacious policy, 
had only two paths to choose between ; either 
to join the Chancellor frankly, and then 
neither attack nor insult him in their journals ; 


or to be openly hostile to him, and unite with 
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the Liberals in rejecting the budget. But 
these Catholic gentlemen are not capable of a 
good and wholesome policy, they are only 
capable of repining and vituperation. As for 
conducting themselves with reason or pru- 
dence, according to a plan detérmined and 
arranged beforehand, that is impossible to 
them; they have too many personal interests 
at stake. Of the other parties in the Reichs- 
tag it is useless to speak. The Poles are 
obstinate in their constant opposition, based 
on a one-sided view; the Socialists are 
affecting in their eloquence; the Alsace-Lor- 
rainers are powerless. These three elements 
are weak in about the same degree, but at 
least do not injure their own cause, either 
because it is too fair to be defaced, because 
it is too desperate to be relieved, or because it 
is too impracticable to make proselytes. As for 
the Parliament, taken in its general aspect, it 
includes, as I have shown, some ambitious men, 


Hl f 2 ‘ 
' gome idealists, many fools, a few men of merit, 
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several useful men of no importance, a certain ~ 
number of persons seriously convinced that 
the Cross suffices to govern the world. The 
Reichstag makes, indeed, strange mistakes 
as to its own value. Thus it believes itself 
to be a Chamber, while it is only an As- 
sembly; it imagines itself to exist under 
a constitutional government, while there is 
nothing of the sort. It believes itself to act 
spontaneously when it yields to a wish ex- 
pressed by the Emperor conveyed in a mes- 
sage, while it is only submitting to the will 
of an absolute sovereign. It ignores its own 
strength, and does not know how to use its 
power. It is only the mask which serves to 
hide an aristocracy more splenetic than that 
which exists in Russia, as it rests not on a 
name as with us, but on a fact. It will 
always be a docile instrument in the hands of 
power so long as that power is wielded by Prince 
Bismark, that master in the art of sound- 


ing hearts, of encouraging ambition, of flat- 
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tering the strong, of deciding waverers, of 
governing all consciences by his cunning, his 
penctration, his energy, strength of will, and, 
above all, his profound knowledge of human 
nature. 

Confronting this incapable Parliament, so 
wanting in patriotism, stands a formidable 
power: that of the Chancellor, whose figure 
is protected by the throne which serves him as 
a shield. One of Emperor William's greatest 
merits is to have supported his all-powerful 
Minister against all. It is true that he has thus 
gained the credit of a power really exercised 
by his Chancellor; nevertheless it is a virtua, 
to have recognized. the superiority of another, 
especially when that other is of inferior rank. 

Bismark has indeed perfectly succeeded in 
creating an absolute monarchy; in Prussia 
there is no longer a responsible Ministry 
or Chamber, or anything which constitutes 
the working of a constitutional government. 
There is nothing but the Chancellor, who has ab- 
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sorbed into himself sovereign, deputies, people, 
magistracy, everything. He has so moulded 
Germany to his will, that we confidently affirm 
that the country will not know how to get on 
when Prince Bismark is no longer there to 
direct it. At present all flatter him, in hopes 
of obtaining something; and he laughs at, as 
much as he despises humanity; but, cleverer than 
Richelieu, he does not stoop to decapitate his 
political adversaries—he limits himself to black- 
ening them in public opinion. He has destroyed 
Lasker, overthrown Delbriick, and driven 
away Bennigsen; now it remains for him 
to ruin Windthorst by flattering him, whis- 
pering indefinite promises, exciting secret 
hopes, awakening unholy desires and selfish am- 
bitions. He reigns as much as he governs; but 
Germany will pay dearly for the honour of 
having had him at her head, and for having 
possessed the most incapable Parliament that 
ever existed. The future will avenge Europe, 


“for what now makes the glory of Prussia will 
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be the cause of her ruin in the time to come. 
It is -not with impunity that all the vital 
strength of a nation is centred in one man. 
Sooner or later the moment arrives when that 
nation must expiate the absence of governors, 
and although he has triumphed over six succes- 
sive Parliaments by the same artifices ; although 
he has aggrandized his country, and made him. 
‘self the arbiter of Europe, imposing his will 
on all, Prince Bismark has at the same 
time prepared the fall and annihilation of that 
country by demolishing all those who could 


have carried on his work. 
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THIRD LETTER. 


PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 


Princess Avausta Victorta, wife of Prince 
William, is so insignificant, that I only need 
say she fulfils her duties admirably, and that she 
will not leave Prussia destitute of heirs. It is 
asserted that she might be more amiable, but 
probably the impatience with which she is re- 
proached is due to the irritability natural to a 
woman who passes her life in an interesting 
situation, rather than to abad temper. Though 
not pretty, she is graceful, She is rather shy, 
but inspires regard. The relations between the 
young couple are good and affectionate without 
being tender. The Prince likes to amuse him- 


self, but that is natural in a young man of 
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five-and-twenty, and surely an Empress’s crown 
in prospect is more than sufficient to console a 
Princess of Schleswig for the trifling infidelities 
of her husband. 

Prince Frederick Charles, the Emperor’s 
nephew,! who was so much talked of in 1870, 
does not at all justify the fuss which has been 
made abouthim. He is not a remarkable man, 
but simply a brave, good officer, hopelessly 
boorish in private life, capable of obedience, an 
excellent tactician, disliked for his boorishnegs, 
without ambition, and without passions except 
for hunting and wine. He lives almost always in 
his house of Drelinden, detests society, and is 
happy only when surrounded by a small circle of 
deep-drinking friends, with whom he need not 
stand on his dignity. Heis, it is said, more than 
rough to his wife, a charming person, both 
good and clever. She is capable of any self- 
sacrifice, but is afflicted by complete and in- 


' Prince Frederick Charles died subsequently to the 
publication of this letter in Za Nouvelle Revue, 
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curable déafness; this has contributed not a 
little to render her an object of aversion to 
her husband. Beyond the intimate friends of 
the Prince, the couple see hardly any one; they 
are much neglected by Society, which dislikes 
the Princess, and holds aloof from the Prince, 
on account of the infirmities of the former, and 
the gross rudeness of the latter. 

Prince Albert of Prussia is, in the Royal 
Family, as valuable as a ball-room in a great 
house. He is tall, well-favoured ; and he repre- 
gents the country admirably on every occasion. 
Baptisms, weddings, coronations, funerals, 
wherever the presence of a Hohenzollern is de- 
sirable, either from convenience or from cour- 
tesy to another reigning house, he is to be seen 
figuring in his blue dragoon’s uniform, with a 
martial air, upright in his tunic, carrying high 
his empty head. On all but festive occasions 
he remains shut up at Hanover, like a gilded 


carriage in a coachhouse. A worthy man, an 
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neither better nor worse than others, he enjoys 
his position, and does not dream that fate could 
have placed him in any other. / 

Besides these persons, the Royal Family 
comprises other members, too insignificant 
to require mention. There is the Princess 
Charlotte of Meiningen, eldest daughter of the 
Crown Prince; but when we have said that she 
is gay, pretty, coquettish, much admired, fond 
of amusing herself, and ill-mated with a man 
who does not deserve her, there is nothing to 
be added. 

As for the Prince and Princess of Hohenzol- 
lern, I scarcely know whether they ought to be 
included in this august family, although the 
Emperor granted them their rank. The 
position oceupied by them is a curious one. 
Before his marriage, Prince Frederick lived 
quite privately at Berlin, went into society, bad, 
as well as good, had many well-known liaisons ; 
in a word, lived a bachelor’s life in the fullest 
acceptation of theterm. Society was so accus- 
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tomed to consider him of no consequence, 
that when he married none was accorded to his 
wife. The Empress, however, took the latter 
under her immediate protection, gave her a 
lady-in-waiting, and desired that she should be 
treated as a princess of the blood. This pro- 
ceeding raised a storm in Berlin. All the 
female aristocratic and princely clique refused 
to recognize the precedence of the Princess 
Louise, affirming that a Thurn and Taxis 
could claim no such right, and quite forgetting . 
that the Hohenzollern are cousins of the 
Emperor. After much protestation it was, 
however, found necessary to give way ; but the 
poor Princess had to pay for the concessions 
made for her. She was voted plain, awkward, 
haughty, and disagreeable; and even now, 
though four years have elapsed, she is not 
forgiven for the social position she acquired 
by her marriage. Envy, the basest and vilest, 
continually attacks this young woman, who 


is graceful, pretty, intelligent and good, as 
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amiable as she is benevolent, a living incarna- 
tion of all that constitutes true womanly at- 
traction. In spite of her numerous ‘virtues, 
Princess Frederick of Hohenzollern is not to 
be counted amongst the happy. No doubt she 
divines the dislike and malevolence with which 
she is surrounded, for she lives an isolated life, 
seeing only a few choice friends, oppressed by a 
wearisome etiquette from which she has the 
most to suffer, though reproached for liking to 
‘surround herself with it. 
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FOURTH LETTER. 
THE COURT. 


THe immediate surroundings of the Emperor 
are not in any way remarkable. The Court at 
present produces the impression of a museum . 
of old-fashioned furniture. When, on gala 
occasions, the Emperor advances, preceded 
by a limping cortége and followed by people 
who try to efface the irreparable ravages of 
time by the aid of art, one cannot help admiring 
this sovereign, who has outlived two genera- 
tions, remaining robust and vigorous himself. 
Physical decrepitude one might forgive; we 
can tolerate the old stagers who surround the 
Emperor; but it is sickening to see how the: 
younger favourites abuse the kindness of their 
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sovereign to obtain benefits of all sorts— 
this one a title, that one a decoration. They 
think they have the right to keep those who 
annoy them away from the Monarch whom they 
regard as their own property. The Emperor 
does not perceive these little manceuvres; he 
likes to have his old servants around him; 
and though too selfish to regret them when 
removed by death, he does not wish to part 
with them while they live. Thus, Count 
Puckler still remains head of the Royal House- 
hold, and Count Perponcher is Marshal of the 
Court, though the one is almost blind and the 
other—we had better not say too much of the 
other. The personal service of the Emperor is 
performed by six aides-de-camp. Two of them, 
Count Lehndorff and Prince Antoine Radziwell, 
are already generals, and have not quitted their 
posts for fifteen years. Of the second, I shall 
speak more in detail in a later chapter. The 
first is an ancient lady-killer who has been in 
the good graces of almost all the beauties of 
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Berlin. With little mind, great vanity, and 
profound selfishness, he has nevertheless been a 
favourite on account of his personal attractions, 
and his foppishness. He is not a bad man; 
but he has done harm either from want of 
delicacy or from foolishness. He has retained 
the Emperor’s favour, and even succeeded in 
having his debts paid by him, no one ever knew 
why. His position at Court is so well esta- 
blished, that manceuvring mothers tried hard for 
him in spite of his wild youth. But two years 
ago, the Count, to the despair of a great many 
young ladies, and also of a fair widow who had 
made so sure of marrying him, that she had 
already arranged a study for him, proposed for 
Madlle. Marguerite de Kanitz,a young girl of 
twenty, pretty, amiable, but insignificant, and 
apparently but little likely to captivate an old 
libertine. The marriage took place, and so far 
is a very happy one. 

The four other aides-de-camp have no in- 
fluence or inditiduality, Prince Henry XVIII. 
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of Reuss only excepted. He is handsome, a 
good sportsman, popular in society, amiable, 
good-natured, rather stupid, rather vain, but a 
successful man all the same, having courted 
many women, and now professing to be tired of 
the sex; sarcastic, very disdainful, thorough 
in his sympathies and antipathies. He is a 
favourite with Prince William, and will become 
a favourite with the Emperor, in whose service 
he has been only a few months. 

General Albedyll, head of the Military Cabinet, 
is one of the best hated men in Prussia. His 
functions make him, it is true, a formidable 
person, for on him all the nominations and pro- 
motions in the army depend. He is a brave, 
rather indolent man, who, from fear of making 
enemies amongst men already risen, makes 
implacable ones of those who are on. their pro- 
motion. The young officers execiite him be- 
cause he truckles to men in office—a fault-which 
paralyzes all promotion in the army. - Never 


have there been in Germany so many old 
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generals “ drooping the wing and dragging the 
foot,” never have so ‘many lieutenants waited 
for years for their rank in vain. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, M. d’Albedyll is accused 
. of being the cause of this state of things, and 
the day when he obtains a marshalate will 
be one of rejoicing in all the regiments. 
Personally the gengral is amiable and polite, 
_ but deceitful like all Prussians of the Eastern 
" provinces ; he has protégés whom he takes care 
_ to advance—a breach of justice in so important 
a position as his. The Emperor likes him, and 
4 appreciates his fidelity ; society flatters him in 
the person of his wife, whois charming. She is 
sister to the beautiful Duchess of Manchester ; 
with, less charm and brilliancy than her Grace, 
she has more character. Mdme. d’Albedyll is 
kindly, frank, and benevolent ; she has enemies, 
but they are enemies who do her honour. 
The head of the Civil Cabinet of the King is 
_ M. de Kilmowski. He is little seen and less 
liked. Ho is an admirable official; but, from ~ 
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becoming merely a machine, has no influence. 
When remembered, he is well spoken of. 

To those whom I have mentioned as intimates 
of the Emperor may be‘ added Dr. Lauer, his 
physician. Honest, excellent, disinterested, « 
loyal, devoted to his master and his family, he 
has profited by his position only to do good. 

The Empress’s establishment is composed of 
a grand mistress, two ladies-in-waiting, a Court 
comptroller, a private secretary, and several 
maids of honour and chamberlains, ha relieve 
each other by turns according to the require- 
ments of their service. . 

The Grand Mistress, Countess Perponcher, 
sister-m-law to the Court Marshal of the 
Emperor, is an amiable woman, very noble, 
affable and polite, fulfilling admirably the duties 
of her position, always obliging, always 
hospitable, remarkable for nothing but an 
immense black wig placed in the form of a 
tower on the top of her head, as insignificant 
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‘as she 48 well-intentioned. She gives parties 
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about as gay as funerals, but people like to be 
invited to them, because there they elbow all 
the Royal and Serene Highnesses who are to 
be found in Berlin. 

Of the two ladies-in-waiting, one, the Countess 
Adelaidé Hacke, ‘is a hunchback. Without 
possessing the cleverness which generally distin- 
guishes this variety-of the human species, she 
has its malice. She has great influence with 
the Empress, whom she sometimes guides ill. 
She is the alter ego of her august mistress, 
and takes her place on all occasions when that 
is possible. She is restless, and given to 
intrigue. Her soft, low voice has false and 
affected accents; she calls everybody “My 
dear,” takes Madonna-like airs which suit her 
face ill, and secretly, in covert fashion, whispers 
the faults of this, that, and the other individual. 

Her companign, Countess Oriolla, has been, 
it is said, pretty in her youth; the Emperor 
himself, having then paid court to her, con- 
tinues to do so now out of respect for 
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ancient traditions. She is not liked by the 
Empress, at whose death she would doubtless 


rejoice, having at the bottom of her heart a 
vague hope that, the obstacle once removed, the 


Emperor might be induced to follow thé ex- 
ample of his father, and create a second Princess 
Leignitz. Countess Oriolla, while professing to 
be very good-natured, is always pleased when 
chance discloses any vices or gins of her friends; 
when talking scandal she has a quiet) saydonic 
little laugh, which makes one think involyn- 
tarily of the sneer of Mephistopheles. 

M. de Knesebeck, the Empress’s secretary, is 
a thin little man, slender, bald, though only 
thirty years old, witty, sharp, subth, and always 
able to get out of scrapes with marvellous 
dexterity. He is well edutated, well read, 
and talks well, can intrigue on occasion,“and : 
exercises a discreet but real influence over his 
mistress; has many enemies ‘amongst those 
whom his penetration detects, but knows how 


to turn upon them the harm they would do to 
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him. He at once discerns the wishes, hopes, 
and ambitions of all the parasites who surround 
the Empress, some to obtain a kind word said 
in public, others to secure a Chinese vase or 
Japanese teapob to decorate their drawing- 
rooms. The young secretary notes every act 
of cupidity, every mark of ignoble baseness of 
- which he is the daily witness, and though he 
may not now use them against their authors, 
he bears them in mind. The result of his 
experience is a contempt for humanity which 
daily increases, niaking him a living contrast to 
Count Nesselrode, Grand Master of the Em- 
press’s Court, a free liver and a jolly person, 
too careless to nete the faults of his neigh- 
bours, too indifferent to the good or bad things 
of this world to remark them. He has a 
daughter, who is agreeable without being pretty, 
and a son, who is an officer in the Lancers. 
I must not close this chapter without saying 
a word or two more of Fraiilein von Neundorff, 
First Lady of the Chamber to the Empress. 
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She is a personage in her way, in all the secrets 
of her Royal mistress; she writes her letters, 
sends her messages, imagines herself devoted 
to her, but does her harm by indiscretion 
and scheming. She is flattered and made 
much of by all the ladies who desire to remain 
in the Empress’s favour, and who will often stay 
for an hour or two in her ante-chamber simply 
to afford Fraiilein von Neundorff the gratifica- 
tion of keeping a Countess or Princess waiting. 
Rather a friend than an attendant, she combines 
the servility of a domestic with the veiled and 
affectionate insolence of a confidant who knows 
she is feared too much to be dismissed: ‘The 
Empress sees only with her byes, and is in- 
fluenced by her to a degree injurious to her 
dignity, the more so that Fraiilein yon Neun-’ 
dorff, like all persons of her class, has neither 
the tact nor the wisdom to conceal her position 
as her Majesty’s intimate adviser from the 
world. 
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FIFTH LETTER. 


INTIMATE FRIENDS OF THE EMPRESS. 


Tas Empress Augusta likes society and cannot 
do without it. Her active nature requires 
constant occupation, and now that her infir- 
mities keep her in her easy-chair, her only 
amusement is to gather her friends around 
her. Formerly she invited five or six persons to 
pass the evening at the palace, two or three 
times in the week. Now these little teas take 
place daily; the Emperor appears for a few 
minutes towards the end, and by his presence 
lends them a little animation. Tea is drunk 
and oranges are eaten by way of amusement. 
The Empress tries to keep up the conver- 


sation, but does not always succeed, on account 
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of the stiffness or sleepiness of her guests. 
When the Duke and Duchess of Sagan are at 
Berlin, these teas become quite festive. Tho 
Duke, a type of the French gentleman of the 
18th century, is much liked at Court. He is 
an amiable old man, vigorous and active for his 
age, a courtier worthy to have lived in the 
“reign of Louis XIV., knowing how to flatter 
neither too much, nor too little, witty without 
being intellectual, superficially educated, having 
the manners of a great nobleman and much ex- 
perience of the world. He likes to compliment 
women ‘and worship crowned heads: he was 
formerly very successful with the weaker sex, 
and still frequents the green-room; he is openly 
but charmingly selfish, always of the opinion 
of the person with whom he speaks; vain of his 
name, his position, and his fortune, fond of 
displaying the latter, and a wonderful organizer 
of fétes and dinners, carrying his genius ‘even 
to inventing new liveries for his servants. He 
favours those who admire him, but will never 
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harm those who criticize. He is above all a 
man of the time: French in Paris, he becomes 
Prussian so soon as he arrives at Berlin; to be 
metamorphosed into reigning Duke at Sagan 
before being transformed into ‘Prince Talley- 
rand’s nephew so soon as he touches the soil of 
Valengay. 

His wife, whose first husband was Count 
Maximilian of Hatzfeldt, is a daughter of the 
famous Marshal Castellane, and has inherited 
the barrack-room manners of her father. 
The Duchess of Sagan, remarkably well 
educated and clever, is of a type rarely met 
with. Her essentially masculine ways are so 
rough that they would never be tolerated in 
another, but are liked in her. Inconceivably 
outspoken, she speaks her mind fo all, her 
relations, her friends, and her enemies without 
distinction; shrinks from no crudeness of lan- 
guage, annihilates people with a word with the 
same coolness with which she aims at a stag 


or a wild boar in the forests of Silesia. It is 
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impossible to be dull for a moment in her 
company; she would animate a statue by 
quizzing its defects. Nothing ridiculous escapes 
her, no error or blunder of her neighbour's 
eludes ber mischievous wit; in spite of all 
she is amiable, dignified when necessary, inca- 
pable of hurting any one intentionally, cruel 
without malice, exceedingly sarcastic, but 
so amusing that she is readily forgiven her 
intemperance of language for the sake of the 
spirit which animates it. By her first marriage 
the Duchess had six children, of whom none 
are a credit to her; by the second there is one 
daughter, Mdlle. Dorothée de Talleyrand, 
married to the eldest son of Prince Fiirstenberg, 
a pretty woman who inherits her mother’s wit 
without her amiability. 

Faithful to her system of preferring semi.’ 
foreigners, the Empress honours the Countess 
Louise von Beckendorff, widow of the General 
Aide-de-camp of the Emperor Nicolas of Russia 
by particular distinction. The Countess was a 
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Princess of Croy; she has remained as German 
as possible, and all that is Russian about her 
is the order of St. Catherine. She is the type 
of a Serene Highness of Gotha; her ideal is 
rank at Court; her supreme happiness breathing 
the stme air with her Majesty. She passes 
for being clever, but is only intriguing. In 
‘society, she is a boon, for she knows every one, 
has travelled much, and has that drawing-room 
small talk, which is so indispensable, at her 
fingers’ ends. At a dinner she fills the place of 
honour admirably, and likes much to be in it. 
Seen froma distance, she is a handsome person ; 
but nearer, a thin mouth gives her a disagree- 
able expression. She is ambitious, haughty, 
vindictive, and capable of* becoming dangerous 
if her vanity or pride be wounded. Her eldest 
daughter, married to Prince Hatzfeldt Trachen- 
berg, resembles her in many ways, but redeems 
her faults by the charm of youth and a pretty 
face. 

One of Countess Beckendorff’s greatest 
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admirers is General Count yon Goltz, brother 
of aformer ambassador to Paris, much favoured 
by the Empress Eugenie. ,Count von Goltz, 
the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, was a very gay 
man thirty years ago; now that age has 
obliged him to pull up, he has retained a 
certain liking for young women and even for 
older ones, who reeall to him his youthful emo- 
tions. He is a worthy man who ‘wolild be 
clever were he not so absent-minded. When 
he is not asleep he talks agreeably, and amuses 
the Empress by innumerable little stories, told 
with much spirit and humour. 

As for Count William von Pourtalés, he used 
to be amusing ; but good living, danseuses, and 
the pleasures of life in general have marked 
him with the impress which time sets on men 
of dissolute lives before itis due. The Count has 
been an egotist, amiable only to those who, were 
useful or agreeable to him, impertinent to the 
rest. Now the old man of pleasure is simply 
a wreck, who talks from habit, without 
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knowing what he says. In the evening, he and 
Count von Goltz slumber together, but the latter 
keeps one eye open to note.the movements 
of the Empress, his lips always repeat the 
same insipid compliments, formerly uttered 
with so much spirit, now only mechanically. 
Among bis many former tastes, he has retained 
that for eating, as well as the love of objects 
of art or bric-a-brac. He has a splendid 
collection. His house in the University Street, 
is beautifully furnished and decorated; the 
courtyard is a small museum. This court, 
covered with a glass roof, has been the 
cause of one of the greatest sorrows ever 
experienced by Count Pourtalés. He had 
always hoped to receive the Empress at his 
house, and in order to ‘facilitate the visit, 
had, in building his house, made two porte- 
cochéres, so that Her Majesty’s carriage might 
turn in the court itself. Alas! neither the 
Count nor his architect perceived that the court 


was too small to permit a carriage to move. 
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The old courtier was obliged to resign himself 
to the loss of his dearest hope. After many 
heavy sighs, he was at last consoled, a result to 
which his excellent cook contributed largely. 
The private parties at the palace are fre- 
quented, besides the persons I have named, by 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, Count 
Auguste Eulenberg, also the Grand Chamberlain, 
Count William von Redern, his brother and 
sister-in-law, and several others, who are quite 
insignificant. Count Eulenberg, ‘who before 
becoming Grand Master of the Ceremonies was 
Marshal of the Crown Prince’s Court, is a 
polished and agreeable man, who, in spite of 
the difficulties of his position, has made friends 
everywhere, even amongst those to whom he 
has been obliged to refuse..the rank they 
coveted. The place he occupies is no sinecure 
in a country like Prussia and a city like Berlin, 
where none aspire to a first rank in the Kingdom 
of Heaven so long as there is a German Empire 


on earth. In the lifetime of Count Bulenberg’s 
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predecessor, every State ball was the scene of 
endless quarrels and discussions between the 
Chamberlain and many ladies of various pre- 
tentions; but the Count has put an end 
to all that; he is very firm and knows how 
to maintain his authority. Besides being 
very quick, always calm, and gifted with 
good sense, he will never do anything out of 
place. His brother, who was for some time 
Home Minister, is more intelligent than he, but 
has less tact and readiness. His position with 
the Crown Prince was very difficult, on ac. 
count of the dislike of the Princess ¢o him, 
and it is said that he did not regret being 
called to other function’. Count Eulenberg is 
married to a good and amiable wife, who is 
beloved by all who know her. 

The Grand Chamberlain, Count William von 
Redern, is a man of seventy-five years of age, still 
vigorous; you may meet him in the Thiergarten 
_ every day between two and four o’clock taking 


his constitutional walk Wale a mneth. 
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enormously wealthy, formerly very clever, a 
great musician, fond of art, kind to all, and 
his nephew and heir discounts the rich patri- 
mony of his dear uncle beforehand. Count 
William has has dabbled i in literature; last year he 
published s some Mémoires which caused some 
remarks, especially from his brother. 

This brother is the greatest gossip who ever 
‘existed. He spares no one, shrinks from no 
trouble, and listens to no entreaty, when he 
wants to circulate any scandal. His life is 
passed in gathering news, either true or false, 
which he instantly carries from house to 
house with the enthusiasm ofyan idle man. 

' He is a mischievous creature and wearisome 
_into the bargain, from the slowness of his, 
‘speech and the length of his explanations. In ; 
‘the world he is feared as much as he is 
disliked, and for some time has been tolerated. 
in society only for the sake of his wife, née 
Princess Odescalchi, a charming old lady, who is 
as conciliating as her husband is the contrary. 


, 
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Countess Victoria yon Redern is one of the 
most respected women in Berlin: her salon, 
open every evening, is one of the few places 
in Brandeburg where there is conversation : 
she combines with great kindness a very 
upright, healthy, and just mind. Her only 
weakness is her too great affectiow for her only 
son, who has made all the principal cities of 
Europe ring with his follies. The Countess 
does not ignore the facts, but she ig so good 
that she still keeps the door of her heart open 
to the prodigal. 7 

The Empress receives no other persons inti- 
mately. In Lent, she gives a grand concert 
every Thursday, to which all Society is invited 
by turns; but her ordinary life is passed in seeing 
the same faces, hearing the same opinions, and 
submitting, more or less, to the influence of the 
same people; all of whom are either vain, in- 
terestéd flatterers, or simply victims to the 
hiking with which, in spite of themselves, they 


have inspired the Empress. 
aa 
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SIXTH LETTER. 
THE CHANCELLOR. 


So much has already been said and written 
about Prince Bismark that I feel quite at a loss 
on approaching the subject. What can I say, 
about a man of whom history, legend, 
and fable have made their theme by turns ? 
For fifteen years the Chancellor has been shown 
to us in all phases possible and impossible; 
writers have tried to make us admire the policy, 
detest the individual, and fear the Minister; Herr 
Busch has even initiated us into the private life 
of the Colossus, to show us Bismark at ease, in 
dressing-gown and slippers. None, however, 
of these attempts have succeeded, and thé 


Prince is still an enioma to all who wish 
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to form a just’ idea of his character. Even 
those who have come nearest to him have not 
penetrated the secrets of his complicated 
nature, great through intelligence, dasgerous 
through genius, superior to Machiavel in 
cunning, and to Richelieu in contempt for 
humanity. To tell the truth, the Chancellor 
does not even know himself; he does not know 
to-day what he will do to-morrow, and while 
directing the events of the world for years, is 
really often himself led by circumstances, The 
great source of his strength is the facility 
with which he changes his opinions, abandons 
his friends, courts his enemies, profits by 
the malice of one, the hatred of another, 
and the selfishness of all. His elastic con- 
science knows no scruples; his soul has no 
other .ambition than that of an absolute 
power over men and things, kings and people. 
There ‘is in his life the “I” of Medea; 
he has sb often ‘seen the destinies of empires 


and sovereigns concentrated in his person, that 
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he has arrived at the point of forgetting that 
his personality does not represent the entire 
world. Thus he demolishes all which is not 
he hingself, all which serves him ill or does not 
obey him blindly, resists or contradicts him. 
In other days, long ago, Bismark was am- 
bitious for his country, desirous of secing 
Prussia occupy the first rank amongst European 
powers; now we may safely affirm that his 
former ambition has disappeared to give place 
to the personal desire of exclusive domination. 
Just as he once worked for his King, he now, 
that the King has become Emperor, applies 
himself to preventing him from having any 
knowledge of the affairs of the State. The 
German Empire certainly owes its actual exis- 
tence to the perseverance and audacity of the 
Prince; he has founded it, raised it, and made 
it strong and vigorous; but now that this 
colossal work is done, he cannot make up 
his mind to let it develop itself by itkelf,, He 
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the Empire, and thence the hesitation, the 
vacillation of policy which astonish us in 
the man of iron. Everything wears out by 
use, and the energy of the Chancellor has be- 
come obstinacy and spite. He is so used to 
succeeding, that he imagines he has the right 
to continually impose his caprices on all who 
surround him. His is a nature full of impulse, 
which often acts from whim,‘and now that his 
dearest projects have been fulfilled, he makes 
no more plans, but acts according to the im- 
pulse or exigencies of the moment. He governs 
only because he has made himself feared; his 
enemies frequently attribute to him designs of 
which they are afraid, and that they themselves 
sometimes suggest without suspecting it. Such 
as he is, the Chancellor presents none the less 
a great historical figure, especially when viewed 
from afar and placed on a pedestal, and so he 
will be viewed one day by posterity; but so 
goon as you examine him closely, you see his 


shabbiness, his littleness, his abandonment of 
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the great interests confided to his care, in 
favour of personal sympathies or antipathies. 
Prince Bismark has always desired to see the 
whole world bend before him; he has used 
every means within his reach to impose his 
authority. One of the most terrible traits in 
his character is his penetration of men, whose 
weaknesses he at once perceives, flatters, cently 
fosters, and profits by. To despise humanity 
thoroughly is to govern it; for then you know 
* precisely what you may expect or exact from 
the cupidity of one, the envy of another, the 
baseness of this one, the hypocrisy of that. 
The Prince is as cynical as he is sceptical; 
when he thinks a conscience is wavering, he 
buys it, nine times out of ten, for men are 
cowards and will always: give themselves to 
those from whom they expect something. 
The Chancellor’s plans have often been 
spoken of; his recently published correspon- 
dence has been quoted to prove that all he has 
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firmly convinced that he has above all profited 
by circumstances, and that in taking the power 
of the State in hand he had no object but to 
establish hisown. Later on his aritbitions deve- 
loped themselves; then he recalle& the dreams 
of his youth, and after the triumph of the man, 
wished to secure that of the country. Still 
later he aggrandized himself by making the 
world believe that he owed his success, not to 
circumstances, not to luck, but to a preconceived 
resolution, carried out by a will as invincible as * 
it is resolute. 

Few political men have had so many enemies ; 
none have succeeded so cleverly in ridding them- 
selves of them. To tell the truth, it is not only 
his enemies ; his friends suffer the same fate as 
soon as they become troublesome or wearisome ; 
but he is terrible in his dislikes, implacable in 
his resentments, merciless in his vengeance. 
It is well known what he has done to Count 
Arnim, and you need only remember M. Del- 
briick, Count Stolberg, Count Eulenberg, all his 
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former friends and colleagues, who have dis- 
pleased him, and whom he has removed, effaced, 
—in one word, driven out of the political or 
parliamentary” arena by unsparing malevolence. 
Friendly with each party in turn, he has used 
them, only to discredit them in the eyes of the 
country by their alliance with him. As a subtle 
tactician, he likes to appropriate the success of 
others, and has the faculty of accomplishing 
that difficult enterprise. One of his favourite 
tricks is to get hold of an ambitious schemer, 
and persuade him that there is in him the 
making of a great man. The victim always 
falls into the trap, and thus the Prince has 
secured a certain number of sycophants who 
serve him with love and adoration, imagining 
themselves indispensable to him, while they are 
only useful, and he simply flatters them to 
discard them later, if it appear good to him. 


His conduct with regard to the Emperor is 
singular. Whilst affecting a great respect for 
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before him. There, as everywhere, he uses 
human weaknesses for his own purposes; he 
plays on the feelings of the monarch, whose 
love for Prussia is real and sincere to the point 
of self-sacrifice when necessary. On seeing 
them together, the tall figure of the Chancellor 
overtopping by a head that of the Emperor, 
oe involuntarily asks which of the two is the 
master, and which has merited most from his 
country, he who has actgd with self-abnegation, 
or he who has aggrandized his country only to 
oppress it in his own person? 

As for the Empress Augusta, she has never 
liked the Prince. Formerly she even plotted 
against him with her friends and favourites, 
but experience soon showed her that it is better 
not to trifle with so strong an adversary; now 
there is an armed neutrality between these two 
enemies, who, being unable to destroy each 
other, watch from afar, resolved to recommence 
hostilities on the first opportunity. 


Nevertheless, all the enmity that he has 
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aroused, all the curses that he has incurred, 
have had a certain amount of influence on 
Prince Bismark. They have made him misan- 
thropic, or at least have caused him to dislike 
the world and prefer solitude. He lives like a 
hermit, shut up between the four walls of his 
palace, hidden from all, friends as well as ene- -. 
mies, only showing himself in Parliament frogh 
time to time, or to some one from whom he 
wishes to extract infggmation. Then he be- 
comes amiable, turns into a good talker, a good 
fellow, and fascinates those who do not know 
or divine him. Except on these rare occasions 
no one sees the Chancellor ; he shuts himself up 
more and more in the bosom of his family, who, 
on their part, surround him with the tenderest 
affection. 

His wife is a worthy woman, very vulgar in 
her manners, but with a kind heart, and a sound 
understanding, though without finesse, naively 
admiring her husband with a love as true as it 


is deep, in no way proud of her position, bene- 
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volent, though, brusque, ‘amiable to every. one, 
aware of the enmity of some, and the false pre- 
tenoes of others,’but treating the former with 
contempt and not deceived by the latter. 
The Prince and Princess have two sons and 
a daughter. Of the sons, Count Herbert von 
Bismark. is notorious for the scandal of his 
relations with a lady celebrated for her beauty. 
"In this sad story he has acted a shameful part, 
and has proved himself selfish and cruel. He 
is a very vain man, very proud of his position 
as son of the Chancellor, and, like most children 
of great men, as commonplace as his father is 
remarkable. In society he is courted on account 
of the influence attributed to him; to him the 
words of the fox in La Fontainé’s fable are 
continually addressed, “ Eh !-good morning, Mr. 
Raven, how pretty you are, you seem to me so 
handsome.” Unfortunately for the flatterers, 
the cheese, the object of their ambitions, is not 
in Count Herbert von Bismark’s mouth. 


His brother is more serious and reflective, he 
° 
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has less brilliancy, but thore sohdity of character. 
He is a worker, a politician by conviction, but 
he will never become anything more tan 
an excellent official. Physically he resembles 
his father, morally his mother, except for a 
ferocity in his antipathies, which is in the 
blood of all the Schonhausen. - 

' (heir sister, Marie von Bismark, after wit- 
nessing the death of her chosen lover, mar- 
ried Count von Rantzau, Councillor in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. She is the Chan- 
cellor’s favourite, resembling him in the turn of 
her mind. Her intellect is vigorous ; like the 
Prince, her father, the Countess von Ranitzau is’ 
very quick in reading men, and very much given 


to ridiculing them, 
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SEVENTH LETTER: 
THE BUNDESRATH. 


‘Wuen, in 1870, the new Empire of Germany 
was founded, that deed was not accomplished 

- without opposition. The petty Princes who, at 
Versailles, hailed King William as their chief, 
did not easily resign themselves to that hard 
necessity; in spite of their so-called enthusiasm, 
they would rather not have had the opportunity’- 
of showing it. 

Bismark, with his genius and intelligence, 
understood the situation long before those who 
were the victims of it; he had foreseen the 
undercurrent of irritation felt by the petty 


sovereigns of Germany, and it was to soften 
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proposed the Bundesrath, or Federal Council. 
This assembly, by recalling the Nord deutsche 
Bund of old, might delude the little kinglings 
who grovelled at the feet of Prussia into the 
idea that they still had a voice in the affairs of 
their respective countries. 

In reality, the Bundesrath is an immense 
humbug, so is the Reichstag, so is the Ministry! 
The Federal Council is only an instrument in 
the hands of the Chancellor, who makes it“vote 
what he pleases, and who guides and directs it 
entirely. Instituted as a means of government, 
it has become a machine in whose name one man 
governs. All its members are either creatures 
r of Bismark, or enemies too stupid to be dan. 
“gerous, too insignificant to be in the way.’ It 
is a theatrical decoration,-that is all. The 
pyblic at large, those who Jook at the stage 
through an opera-glass, imagine that all works 
admirably, that the trees are natural, the foun- 
tains real water; but so soon as you come on to 


the stage vou avickly diseover the derention 
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which has taken youin. The Bundesrath is a 
machine for registering the decisions of the 
Chancellor. It is very useful to him as a light- 
‘ ning-conductor when he wishes to bring a Bill 
before Parliament which he knows will be dis- 
tasteful to it, indispensable when a measure 
voted by the Chamber is to be rejected. In 
the first case it is the Federal Council who have 
asserted their independence, in the second it is 
they again who are in fault. Nothing is so 
amusing as to hear Bismark confiding to his 
deputies how grieved he is at the obstinacy of 
his colleagues. He acts that farce so often 
that one is tempted to ask what he would Hit 
he had not this scapegoat always at his service. 
Oné might almost think that he would find it 
very embarrassing, if one did not know that a 
man of his stamp can never be taken unawares, 
and that in default of the Bundesrath his in- 
genious mind would have found something else. 
The Federal Councikis under no‘ mistake as 
to the réle it plays. In that it shows more wit 
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than the Reichstag, which imagines itself to 
have some weight in the destinies of Germany. 
The members of the Federal Council know per- 
fectly well that their duty consists in blind. 
obedience to the orders given them. That is 
why they never try to express an opinion, much 
less to have the slightest will or the least initia- 
tive in any matter whatever. Their existence is 
passed inwaitingand submission; they represent, 
not their sovereigns, but a compensation granted 
to their amour propre; and as those sovereigns 
are nothing but shadows, so they are employed 
as phanioms in the drama in which the Chan- 
c@for-plays the principal part. 
vIn Germany little importance is attached to 
the Bundesrath. Ambitious people despise it, 
‘intelligent people ridicule it, sensible people 
think it useless; all agree in saying it has no 
dignity, no knowledge of propriety, that its in- 
fluence is nil, and its opinions undecided, vacil- 
lating, vague, and mgdelled on those of its 


‘master. Nevertheless, all wish to preserve it; 
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I do not know why, as, for all the good it does, 
it might as well be suppressed. But it repre- 
sents a principle, one of those rare principles 
whieh, if they have been undermined, have 
never been openly attacked by Prince Bismark, 
and on account of this all Germany thinks it 
necessary to place the unfortunate Bundesrath 
under # glass shade, through which it can be 
admired as conveniently as possible. 

Germans in general think little about poli- 
tics. They are proud of the success of their 
country, but coarsely proud, as would be a 
Redskin rejoicing over the number of scalps he 
had taken. The Germans are ferocious against 
their enemies, selfish with regard to their friends; 
but though proud of the elevation of their 
country, they never give themselves the trouble 
to discover the causes which have led to that 
elevation. The only feeling they entirely recog- 
nize is a thirst for absolute domination; they 
would like the whole world to be peopled with 
Germans. Their only idea is, to secure, to 
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establish their supremacy everywhere. Beyond ‘ 
that nothing moves them, nothing interests 
them, nothing takes them away from their 
daily avocations. Therefore they take nq part 
in the way they are governed, and do not dis- 
cuss it, excepting in the case of a few people 
whom an irresistible vocation drives in the 
direction of politics. This little group neither 
admires nor esteems the Bundesrath, but sub- 
mits to its existence, even though it bows before 
the will of the Chancellor, that is to say, with 
a stoical resignation based on the conviction 
that, for the present, there is nothing to be done 
against the force of existing circumstances. 

Amongst the cyphers who form the Federal : 
Council, two men only are distinguishable from 
the others, one for his loyal honesty, the other 
for his cynical wit—M. de Nostiltz-Walwitz, re- 
presentative of Saxony, and Count Lerchenfeld, 
Minister of Bavaria. 

M. de Nostiltz is a diplomatist of the old 


school. He is one of those men who, in placé 
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of brilliancy, have good sense, in place of wit, 
intelligence, in place of dexterity, firm and 
serious convictions. He is always very calm, 
very cold, very polite, very reserved, never ven-’ 
tures lightly to express any opinion whatever, 
has prudence, tact, and coolness. His position 
is that of a watch-dog. He knows perfectly 
well that Germany would like to devour him as 
well as his country, that the soi-disant indepen- 
dence of Saxony is resented. And in spite of 
this he has to listen every day to false words 
of friendliness, himself simulate a friendship 
which we may take leave to believe he does not 
experience. M. de Nostiltz understands per- 
fectly that he is merely tolerated from necessity; 
but being powerless to change this state of 
things, he is resigned and only seeks to conduct 
himself with dignity. He rarely opposes or 
discusses a project of the Chancellor’s; he only 
does so when he is sure of. having a numerous 
majority with him. Generally he approves the 
resolutions submitted to him, and, by being 
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80 circumspect, sometimes loses the influence 
he might have. He is always on good terms 
with his colleagues of the Council, as -well as 
with the Corps Diplomatique, amongst whom 
his wife is also appreciated. Mdme. de Nostiltz 
is an amiable, kind, affable, and distinguished 
woman, who, with more ability than her hus- 
band, is sometimes less impassive. 

Count Hugo von Lerchenfeld, Minister of 
Bavaria, is not like his Saxon colleague. He is 
still young, almost too young for the important 
post he occupies. This post he obtained, thanks 
to Count Herbert von Bismark, with whom he 
was intimate at Vienna. The latter recom- 
mended him to his father as being capable of 
becoming a useful tool. The Chancellor con- 
fided in the information given to him by his 
son, and when the Bavarian Government (whose 
last two representatives. had nearly been ex- 
pelled from Berlin on account of well-known 
stories) asked the Prince to name the person 
whom he wished to be accredited at the Court 
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of Prussia, the latter immediately designated 
Count Lerchenfeld, who has retained the # good 
graces of his formidable patron. 

Personally, the Count is very agreeable. He 
is well bred, well informed, has a great deal of 
tact, and, as a man of the world, is a charming 
companion. He has travelled much, and has 
appropriated: the brilliant side of each country 
he has visited, at the same time he has picked 
up some of their most dangerous faults. He 
is ambitious, intriguing, a man to be treated at 
all times with caution, for he has no convictions, 
no scruples, except those which are contained 
in the commandments of God and demanded by 
existing laws. He has not even vices; his 
heart is a stone, his passions are confined to his 
own comfort; he has never loved or hated a 
single creature; he has courted those whom 
he wanted, and abandoned those who were no 
longer necessary. He has not even been un- 
grateful, for his nature is essentially ignorant 
of the significance of the word gratitude. His 
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devotion to the Chancellor is. great; but this 

devotion is accorded to the position of the 

Prince, not to his individuality. M. de Ler- 

chenfeld understands politics, but meddles as 

little as possible with them; he is too anxious 

for his future career to compromise it by 

anything so useless and troublesome as holding , 
other opinions than those expected from him. 

His device ought to be Pro me. 

Nevertheless, in spite of,.or rather because of 
his faults, he will always.be fortunate, always be 
liked, always be successful in his career, and, 
under cover of his selfishness, he will make his 
way in the world better than one encumbered 
by passions, convictions, enthusiasms, and all 
those sentimentalities which our nineteenth 
century has put out of fashion. At present the 
successful man is he who can unite raillery to 
amiability, indifference to what is expected of 
him to the desire of getting on at any price. 
Now, Count Lerchenfeld possesses this secret, 
and what is still better, knows how to use it. 
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Of the other members of the Bundesrath 
there is nothing to say; they are all alike, all 
equally badly used by Prince Bismark, and treated 
with the same indifference by the public. — 

One only, the representative of Baden, Baron 
Turkheim, is a favourite with the Emperor and 
the Imperial Family, on account of his august 
mistress, the Grand Duchess Louise of Baden, 
only daughter of the Emperor William. 

The Baron is an honest little man, very quiet, 
very inoffensive; his greatest fault is a rooted 
antipathy to clean linen, water, soap, and in 
general everything that is dispensed with by 
savages, but usually appreciated by civilized 


beings. 
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EIGHTH LETTER. 


THE MINISTRY, 


Lixe the Parliament and the Bundesrath, the 
Prussian Ministry represents a. political group 
kept in the background. It is a little agglo- 
meration of officials, whom the public regards 
as Ministers, but who are merely Bismark’s only 
superior employés, having a little more respon- 
sibility than their subordinates, and to whom 
he allows a little less initiative than to the mere 
heads of offices or sections. “Their réle is sub- 
mission, their duty consists in obeying the 
orders they receive without ever disputing them. 
They are little more than servants, and infi- 
nitely below the position of confidant. They 


must not resist the Chancellor; they are obliged 
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to defend ‘him, to save him trouble; they must 
be ready to submit to his rebukes, and resigned 
to be dismissed at a moment’s notice, at their 
master’s convenience. In a word, they are the 
victims of absolute power, victims who are not 
even decorated with flowers for the sacrifice; 
for the Prince ridicules their secret feelings. 
He executes them with the blow of a club, and 
kicks their corpses. 

The first condition necessary to be a Minister 
in Prussia consists in willingness to work 
without hope of recompense. The second is 
being always ready to bear responsibilities one 
has not assumed. Besides these, you must have 
suppleness, be gifted with a certain intelligence, 
neither too much nor too little, and not be em- 
barrassed by scruples against profiting by the 
inexperience of athers ; you must conduct #a 
guide yourself, not after your own ideas, but 
after those of Wilhelmstrasse, or Varzin. In 
short, you thus completely tenounce your own 
individuality, and make a machine of yourself ; 
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but a machine’in the narrowest sense of the 
word, never daring to forget that your réle is 
simply mechanical. _ : 

It is not always easy for Prince Bismark to 
lay his hand on auxiliaries of this kind. He. 
~ has lately been obliged to seek men whose 

social and material positions are so uncertain 
that they cannot have any wish to evade his 
orders, his will. In a word, he has, endea- 
voured to surround himself, not with fellow- 
workers, but. with richly liveried servants. The 
men who actually compose the Prus#ian Ministry 
do not aspire to play any part, and make as 
little noise in their offices as in the world, where 
one sees them but rarely, and scarcely recog- 
nizes them. ‘One only, the Minister of War, has 
a distinct personality; he_is an independent 
member in this assembly of glaves, a fact ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the Chancellor; but the 
army is the only instltution looked after by the 
Emperor 3 ib is a sacred thing which none, not 
even the Prince, is allowed to touch. The old 


“a 
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sovereign, a soldier in his soul, has always 
taken the part of the soldier ; he has defended, 
maintained him, shielded him by his imperial 
authority. Neither the ruse, the cunning, nor 
the direct attacks of Bismark have had any 
success on this Point; the Emperor has re- 
mained sole master of the army, and the 
Minister of War is responsible to the monarch 
himself only for the decisions or resolutions he 
takes. Naturally, this post is a very difficult 
one, because of the false position which it 
entails. A Cabinet, when it is united, can 
always get out of a difficulty, but a Minister, 
depending apparently on his chief, in reality 
independent of him, is always in a painful 
and embarrassing situation. Count von Roon 
knew well how to manage these manifold diffi- 
culties. Wherf he was in power, moreover, 
the authority and despotism of the Chancellor 
had not yet attained their extreme height. His 
successor, General von Kameke, always had 


enough to do to hold his own against the 


oa 
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Prince, who has, however, at last forced him to 
retire, after long years of silent but implacable 
contest. General Brousart de Schellendorf, 
present Minister of War, has been too short a 
time at his post to allow one to judge of the 
way in which he will fill it¢' I shall, therefore, 
say little about him, except that when he was 
named, it excited joy in one circle, indignation 
in another, and astonishment nearly everywhere. 
The public at large; those who found their 
opinion on appearances and know nothing of 
what passes behind the scenes, expected quite 
another choice. 

A nomination which astonished no one, was 
that of Count Paul von Hatzfeldt to the post of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. People 
were prepared for this, and only surprised that 
it had not been done long befote, This tardi- 
ness, this delay in giving Count von Hatzfeldt 
the title of the office whose functions he already 
exercised, was caused by.the pecuniary circum- 


stances of the new Minister, who, being deeply 
a 2. . 
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in debt, could not keep up his rank in a suitable 
manner, so long as his affairs were so gravely 
embarrassed. The Chancellor, who knew all 
these details, has been the guardian angel of 
M. de Hatzfeldt, who has always been one 
of his favourites. He persuaded the banker 
Bleichroder, the Count’s principal creditor, to 
desist from a part of his claim, or, at least, to 
give time, and thus succeeded in securing to the 
Count, if not exemption from care, at least 
freedom from material bonds, and liberty to 
devote himself entirely to the service of the 
master. 

Count von Hatzfeldt is one of those per- 
sonages so often met with amongst high func- 
tionaries; neither good nor bad, ambitious of 
fortune more than glory, intelligent without 
being well-informed, clever without penetration, 
amiable from habit, very agreeable as a: man of 
the world, mischievous, even dangerous as a mati 
of politics. He fills his position in an admirable 


manner, receives ambassadors with a charming 
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smile, bows them out with a graceful salutation, 
never allows himself to be drawn into giving an 
opinion, pretends not to read the papers, not 
to like politics, and, while playing the innocent, 
tries to pass for very sharp. Really, he deceives 
himself more than he deceives others, for Prince 
Bismark, while permitting him to execute his 
plans, does not do him the honour of confiding 
his intentions to him. 

The Count will never have the authority of 
his predecessor, M. de Bulow, with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries. His word is 
believed, but his promises are not trusted, per- 
haps because people suspect that he is hot tho 
man to respect them himself, still less to main- 
tain them against his chief. Nevertheless, he is 
generally liked in society, where no one inquires 
too closely into the morality or the antecedents 
of those to whom one holds out one’s hand, pro- 
vided they fill a recognized position, His frank 
appearance is sometimes deceptive, and the 


natural insouciance of his character has gained 
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him many friends. As a public man he repre- 
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sents nothing, as a private person he may claim 
some exception, but at bottom he is only worthy 
of the casual liking inspired by any well-bred 
man who talks agreeably for ten minutes. 

Count Paul married a very pretty American, 
from whom he is divorced, and who is surrounded 
by numerous admirers. Amongst the latter, it 
is not uncommon to see the Count himself, 
paying his court with such perfect ease that 
IT have often found myself, in my romantic 
moments, wishing him renewed success. 

There is nothing to say of the other Ministers, 
for they represent neither strength, opinion, 
nor any individuality whatever. Hach is active 
in his department, and, while bestowing extreme 
care on the affairs which are within his province, 
does not meddle with general politics. They are 
admirable bureaucrats, incapable of injuring the 
great work with which they are associated, but 
equally incapable of directing, guiding, or leading 


it toa good end. They are only specialities, or, 
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rather, utilities. But what will become of all , 
these automata on the day when the powerful 
hand which works them shall no longer‘direct 
their movements? The motive which urged the 
Chancellor to surround himself with cyphers 
was purely self-aggrandizement, and it has 
enabled him to execute all his projects without 
the least opposition: it has procured blindly 
obedient soldiers for the general; but, on the 
other hand, the tyranny of Bismark has had the 
disadvantage for Germany of destroying all the 
men who could replace the colossus to whom 
she is at present delivered over. The Prince is 
the living incarnation of a system, a policy, a 
government, of all that constitutes the life and 
organization of a nation. The colossus gone, 
doubtless the German Empire will still subsist ; 
but of him who sustained her will remain only 


the feet of clay. 
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NINTH LETTER. 
THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 


You will expect me, as a former diplomatist, to 
speak of politics generally. Do not hope for 
much on that subject; I can only devote a few 
pages to it, 

The questions which concern diplomacy cannot 
be treated in a space so narrow as a letter. 
Moreover, you have not yet attained the age 
when politics become a passion. One becomes 
interested in them later, when life is congealed, 
like a maxim of Rochefoucauld’s. You are still 
at the age when one looks at the fact itself, 
without seeking the sometimes insignificant, 
causes or circumstances which produced it. , 


You are, nevertheless, curious to know my 
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opinion on an alliance between Germany and 
Russia, or on the coolness which seems to 
exist between the courts of Vienna and Berlin. 
Thave no leisure to point out the thousand little 
details which would prove to you that that 
union and that misunderstanding are, and will 
ever be, expedients, and resemble the deceptions 
practised by Frederick II., not, I must confess, 
without success. 

Before the reign of Frederick II.,in the time 
of the great Elector, the policy of Prussia- had 
always consisted in simulating friendships and 
making dupes. Owing to this system, cun- 
ningly constructed and ingeniously followed, she 
has succeeded gradually, or rather her princes 
have succeeded for her, in forcing Europe to 
bow before the ancient tributary of Poland, 
Observe, I beg of you, that this has not beerk 
effected by the efforts or the valour of the, 
country, but it is simply the work of several men, 
who for two or three generations have pursued 


the same aim, and in whom the whole nation 
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was incarnate. Germany in general, Prussia in 
particular, has a blind faith in the house of 


Hohenzollern. . The German nature is. weak, 


. é 
_ good at heart, ferocious only by fits, indolent, 


apathetic, capable of perseverance, but not: of 
initiative; the Prussian carries the virtue of 
obedience to the highgatiypoim, but does not 
know how to issue any orders but those which 
he has received. He is born to dldier, 
he loves to conquer, he is extremely covetous 
of the goods of others. He is unable to ap- 
preciate moral qualities, and he cannot bear 
them in ‘others. 

The convictions, the ideal sympathies of the 
German people, have been marvellously realized 
by the reigning house. It has taken the word 
‘Conqueror ”’ for its motto,-and, slowly, with 
premeditation, with energy, has applied itself 
to satisfy that voracious appetite which dis- 
tinguishes the Teuton race. That is why 
Prussian policy has, for more than a hundred 


years, appeared so able, so constant in its aim, 
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and why it has really been so changeable ; 
so free from prepossessions, so completely 
indifferent to all order, in a word, so ‘entirely 
selfish, The Hohenzollerns would have con- 
sidered the pursuit of such an end as that 
of Richelieu—the lowering the house of 
Austria, as weakfiess, “Prussia has never un- 
derstood power except as founded on large 
territorial possessions 3 she has always been de- 
youred by envy, jealousy, revenge, by the worst 
sentiments of humanity, in fact. The Hohen- 


‘vollerns have always been convinced that they 


were raised up by God to aggrandizeythe people 
whose instincts they have gratified without 


elevating their character. Prussian policy has 


always consisted in flattering, then abandoning 


and crushing, those who had the folly to believe 
in her protestations of friendship. “She laid 
the vigilance of France to sleep in 1866—ac- 
quired the sympathies of Russia in 1870— 
conciliated England at the Berlin Congress— 
attached herself to Austria a year later by an 
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alliance. Prussia’s plan has invariably been to 
cause other nations to quarrel among them- 
selves, or to aggravate their internal difficulties 
so that she may profit by them. 

Thus she rejoiced at the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by the house of Hapsburg, 
and contributed all her strength to the creation 
of Bulgaria, by whose aid it is possible for her 
to molest the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and 
again to stir up the eternal Hastern Question. 

She likes to meddle with all, hover over 
everything, but simply from selfishness, never 
from high-minded ambition ; she is intriguing, 
but formidable, for she is incapable of enthu- 
siasm, inaccessible to pity ; she bases herself on 
the coldest, the most exact, the most relentless 
calculation. Never is she more to be feared 
than when she seems best disposed towards her 
neighbours; never should one distrust her so 
much as when she most loudly protests her love 
of peace. 


Much has been said about the union be- 
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tween the courts of Russia and Prussia; an 
effort has been made to prove that since the 
death of Alexander II. these relations had 
cooled. I think this is a mistake, at least as 
far as Russia is concerned, who, notwithstanding 
the assertions of hot-headed journals, has not 
the sense to see the danger she incurs. At 
Berlin, on the contrary, they now wish to eul- 
tivate the friendship of Alexander TIL., in order 
to avoid a reconciliation between him and 
France, and also because they want to excite 
him against Austria, whom they begin to find 
troublesome. 

You will exclaim on. teeing this ; but if you 
carefully observe events. you will see that Iam 
right. For a long time there has been a silent 
rivalry between the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs. The former have succeeded in wrest- 
ing the diadem of Charlemagne and Barbarossa. 
from the latter, but they still have a grudge 


against them, on account of that imperial title 
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habituate themselves to the rival empire with 
which they are.obliged to reckon. Their dream 
is the hope of driving the heirs of Marie Thérése 
back to Hungary, and absorbing the Austrian 
provinces into the great German Fatherland. 
This dream they will one day realize, for they 
know not defeat ; then they will abandon Russia, 
who will have unconsciously helped them, and 

_ believe themselves masters of Europe and the 
world, until a coalition of all the other powers 
shall awaken them from their arrogant slumber ; 
perhaps even then they will contrive to avoid 
new perils, for they are as cunning as they are 
strong. - ' 

But, you willask me, is there no way of Bectils 
ing the growth of a power which threatens 
all nations? Alas! my young friend, I see 
none. In every age, barbarians have triumphed, 
and brute strength has always got the better of 
intelligence, genius, mind, elegance, charm, in a 
word, civilization. The old, Roman Empire © 


itself was unable to resist pier “shock Kk of | the 
i 
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Teuton hordes; how can you expect our pre- 
sent society to beag up against them? Nowa- 
days fraternity is ignored, and we do not 
coalesce against danger. The only way of turn- 
ing away the attention of Prussia would be to 
abandon Austria, the object of her secret long- 
ing, to her, under the condition of her surren- 
dering Alsace-Lorraine to France, a&d allowing 
Russia to install herself at Constantinople ; but, 
a Richelieu would be needed to carry out such 
a conception, and we have not even a Mazarin 
in all Europe. England, too, would ‘always 
oppose such a plan, and no one is-strong enough 
to shut her mouth. On the other hand, France 
does not seem to have a sufficiently great policy 
to have much weight in European equilibrium, 
and Russia does not clearly enough understand 
her own interests to reject this consideration 
and conclude an alliance with their common 
enemy. ; 

I see no obstagle in the future to the continua- 


tion, or even to the extension, of Germany’s 
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power, unless Providence sends her a sovereign 
who will understand the true interests of his 
country better than his predecessors have done, 
who will apply himself to establishing his supre- 
macy by a noble use of his power, and. who, 
above all, will remember that the tallest and 
strongest tree may be uprooted bya tempest 
if it stands alone and solitary, whilst it runs less 
risk when growing in a forest, whose friendly 
branches protect it against the storm. But J 
perceive that what I am telling you are only 
dreams, and I pause lest you may laugh at my 


grey hairs and diplomatist’s visions. 
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TENTH LETTER. 
M. DEsWINDTHORST AND THE CATHOLICS. 


I wave already spoken of this party and their 
leader in my letter on the Reichstag} to-day T 
wish to give you a slight sketch of the man. 
as well as of his adherents. 

Herr Windthorst is a personage as curious 
to study physically as morally. His physiog- 
nomy, delicate, intelligent, sympathetic, is one 

of those which engrave themselves on the 
| memory. His figure, almost microscopic, is 

however in no way ridiculous; his eyes sparkle 

with intelligence; his appearance is that of a 

being always on the move, always agitated, 

"always trying to get himself talked of. His 

voice, sweet and sonorous at the same time, is 
oH 


ie 


we 


_ Whi 
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" Sdindey calculated for debate; the ae 


note is the most developed in his language, 
‘and his.cutting sarcasms can pierce the toughest 
hides. * 

He is one of the best speakers in the Reichs- 


“a his entrancing eloquence is of that order 


moves the masses and agitates them 
without their knowing why; if we analyze it in 
detail, we soon discover that. Herr Windthorst 
possesses only the oratorical art; but not that 
knowledge of facts, that forcible logic, which 
strengthen the arguments of Prince Bismark. A 
speech from the Catholi¢ leader impresses but 
does not convince. The orator’s thought never 
goes beyond the circle of his' auditory ; he ad- 
dresses himself to its passions, awakens its bad 
instincts, excites those whom he addresses to 
enmity rather than seeks to persuade them. 
The “ Pearl of Meppen,” as M. de Windthorst 

js named, has an immense influence over the 
imagination of those who see in him the 


.champion of oppressed liberty; these enthu- 
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siasts do not suspect that under these beautiful 
expressions is hidden one of the most authori- 
tative characters in the world. This little man, 
of benevolent appearance, of exquisite polite- 
ness, so agreeably satirical, is in reality one of 
those tyrannical natures which cannot resign é 
themselves to do without power. Formerly « 
Minister of the King of Hanover, Herr Wind- 
thorst was destined by the force of events to 
take part in the Opposition, and to oppose the 
Prussian Government without intermission. 
His position as a Catholic allowed him to ac- 
centuate this strife, afl to rally around him 
many who would not have lent assistance to 
the head of the Guelph party. His talent soon 
acquired for him uncontested authority over the 
Ultramontanes, who are for-the most part very 
ordinary people; his marvellous cleverness per- 
mits him to hide his plans from them, and not 
to allow them to suspect his unbridled am- 
bition. 

Herr Windthorst would long since have, be 

H2 e ¥ 
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wearied of his ungrateful task were he not 
governed by the secret desire of again becoming 
a Minister. He dreams of his own triumph, while 
proclaiming that he works for that of his friends. 
He has already made some advances to the 
Chancellor, who, being in need of him and his 
party, received them very graciously. Bismark, 
who knows exactly the aspirations of his clever 
adversary, frequently profits by them, and al- 
ways requires a great service from him in 
exchange for a trivial concession. The two 
antagonists sometimes divine each other; but 
‘the Prince has generally the advantage in the 
daily contests which take place, as he never 
lose$ his self-possession; besides he is not, as 
Herr Windthorst is, embarrassed by his friends, 
who frequently hinder the movements of King 
George’s former Councillor. 

Ip is difficult to direct a party, especially 
when that party is governed neither by love 
of country nor love of liberty, nor even by 


ambition. The Catholic activity has for its only 
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motive the triumph of a principle, which it 
understands imperfectly, but to which it clings. 
It is evident that the Catholic Church will never 
obtain in Prussia the supremacy that she covets; 
it remains therefore only to invent a modus 
vivendi to enable it to live in peace with the 
Protestant State. That this end can never be 
obtained otherwise than by direct agreement 
between the Court of Rome and the Cabinet of 
Berlin. This agreement, if the Chancellor 
succeeds in concluding it, will strike the Centre 
party a mortal blow; it will lose its raison 
@étre as well as its pretext for opposition. An 
understanding with the Vatican would be a 
complete triumph for Bismark, for it would rid 
the Government of its bitterest enemies; but 
it would also create so many others that it is 
better for him to keep those it has. 

Prince Bismark understands the difficulty of 
this position perfectly. So long as things are 


in the actual status quo, itis always easy for him 
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tramontanes with a promise of concession, or 
satisfying the Liberals by the rigorous carrying 
out of some clause or other of the May laws. 
An arrangement once concluded, he would lose 
these two auxiliaries in passing his bills, and 
find himself surrounded by enemies, some accu- 
sing him of having abandoned them, and the 
rest resenting his haying deprived them of their 
pretext for strife. 
'. In fact, the Centre would be very unhappy 
if it could no longer attack the Government. 
It is a party only organized for skirmishing ; it 
is incapable of following any other policy than 
that of combat. Were it partly victorious, it 
would immediately disagree, and scatter in 
“such a manner that it would no longer be 
possible fo rally it at a given moment. The 
narrowness that has at all times distinguished 
the Ultramontanes renders them inapt at any- 
hing but obstinacy, They do not understand 
politics as abstract principles; they have a still 
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strength, all their efforts, consist in opposition to 
progress, whether in the domain of literature or 
that of science or art,or even that advance which 
every nation makes in civilizing itself and throw- 
ing off the prejudices that fetter it. One can- 
not love two things at one time, and if. dne 
is absorbed by the Church one becomes indiffer- 
ent to the country. The Germans have reason 
to hate the Catholic party, and I am not ‘Sur- 
prised to see the anti-clerical organs of France 
frequently applaud the clericals of the Reichstag, 
for such is the blindness of the Catholics that 
they would not hesitate. to call foreign aid to 
their service, if by so doing they could help their 
cause. ; , 

Herr Windthorst, with his clear sight, per- 
ceives this fanaticism, but cultivates jt for his 
own ends, and is, perhaps, the only person 
among his party who does not hold the con- 
vicffons which he defends,’ These convictions 
he continually strives to strengthen in his 
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whose aid he can gently make Prince Bismark 
give way. He does not perceive that this 
game of giving with one hand what you take 
away with the other, discredits him in the eyes 
of the public, who observe these manceuvres, 
and who, after all, represent opinion. The 
Chancellor understands the advantage he gains 
from these little parliamentary scenes very well, 
and, when they fail him too long, he provokes 
them. His system has always been to set his 
adversaries to quarrel amongst themselves, and 
it is to his trickery that he owes his success. 
His alliance, or even his friendship, always 
harms those who accept it; his last and surest 
means of getting rid of his enemies is also to 
make them believe that he suffers remorse for 
his past conduct to them. 

The thing is manifest, the Prince taking a 
sort of pride in not varying his ways. The 
Catholic party has neither been able to foresee 
or to avoid the state of things with the Chan- 
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menced. The Ultramontanes congratulate 
themselves on their last triumph, Herr Wind- 
thorst sees the portfolio which he covets 
already within his reach; but the future will 
little by little destroy these illusions, overthrow 
these hopes, prove to the deceived aspirants 
that when one is confronted by an enemy like 
Bismark, one must never temporize with him, 
but fight continually, without rest, without 
truce or mercy, to the bitter end, until either 
one triumphs over him, or is defeated, having 
lost all “ fors Phonneur.” 
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ELEVENTH LETTER. 
M. BEBEL AND THE SOCIALISTS. 


Tue Socialists are not to be accused of traffick- 
ing withtheenemy. Never has a political party 
better defended a desperate cause, never has 
a handful of men given proof of more indomit- 
able courage and energy. The Socialists in 
Germany are not brothers. of either the Russian 
Nihilists or the French Communists; they have 
many affinities with them, they even employ the 
same means; but their aim is different, and 
their ideal rests on quite another basis. They 
are not rebels, they are indignants. They do 
not rise against the superiority of one social 
taste over another; they only protest against 


the accumulation of power in despotic hands 
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and against that of money in greedy ones; they 
object to that absolute disdain of the fate of the 
poor with which Bismark governs. The fiercer 
amongst them, those who loudly proclaim their 
doctrines of murder and incendiarism, have 
arrived at this state of exaltation by much suffer- 
ing. The German, as I have already several 
times told you, is indifferent to all questions of 
government, so long as he has his cabbage-soup, 
and can eat it in tranquillity. What matters to 
him the form of the government by which he 
is oppressed! There are, therefore, only a 
small number of individuals who allow them- 
selves to be moved by the miseries of t ple, 
by the hard lot.of the workman. It is#this small 
number which compose the Socialistic y, and 
it has never succeeded in-gathering niimerous ad- 


herents, on account of the passive endurance of 


those whose indigence it takes to heart, whose 
interests it defends. . Never will the Socialists 
+ succeed in becoming popular; they have all that 


is required to carry away the masses, but the 
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ground which they work is slow to yield to the 
influence of their culture. The entire nation is 
too much stupefied by its hard military slavery 
to admit the idea that it could be delivered from 
it. This is why none but “ne’er-do-wells,” or 
men without conscience, join the Socialistic 
party, whose chiefs alone are believers in, and 
enthusiastic for, their cause. 

In the Reichstag the position of the Socialists 
is most painful. All avoid them, all parties 
dread them equally. Their conduct is equally 
admirable for its logic and for thé persistence 

od 3 although 
so few in number, they bargain with none for 
their help when théy ‘Wish to make a demon- 
stration in favour of that liberty to which they 
have devoted themselves. They have constantly 


with which they pursue their » 


‘preserved an independence all the more remark- 
able that it is almost unknown in German 
parliamentary circles; they have made conces- 
sions to none, and they have disdained those 
which have been offered to them. They have 
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never compromised their dignity, and have some- 
times moved even their most determined adver- 
saries by the rude but sublime eloquence with 
which they have claimed liberty, and the rights 
of citizenship for the poor as well as for the rich. 
Their formulas are evidently inapplicable, their 
plan unrealizable, their aspirations insensate, 
their appreciation even of human nature too ele- 
vated ; for a society such as they dream of could 
not exist without the vices, covetousness, little- 
ness, and ambition which are the appendages of 
poor mortal; but I repeat, their ideal is diyine, 
and approaches that preached by Christ on the 
Mount. 

All thatis sweet and mystic in the German 
nature is concentrated in ‘them: they have 
arrived at imagining that peace, concord, happi- 
ness, are things possible of attainment in our 
weary world, and that man has a right to use 
every means, even iron and fire, in order to 
secure and consolidate the victory. 


This conviction is evidently an error; but to 
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those who profess it, it communicates an ardour 
like to that which animated the soldiers of 
Mahomet ITI. when the old Greek empire fell 
into their hands, and Islam was installed at Con- 
stantinople. Socialism is a species of Koran 
also, but a Koran revised and adapted to the 
requirements and aspirations of our epoch. It 
is a religion of its kind; it is indeed the only 
one which has not yet been sapped by nine- 
teenth-century science; it has its enthusiasts, 
its fanatics, its priests, and even its martyrs, 
more especially in Germany, where it has not 
its source in bad sentiments; it is the product 
of the natural poetry of the people, whose ideal 
is personified by Goethe’s “ Gretchen.” — Social- 
ism, as it is understood and professed in the 
country of the immortal poet, would constitute 
a grave peril if we found it in another land, per- 
sonified in the same manner; but in a nation 
incapable of enthusiasm, too calm to be carried 
away by momentary impressions, incapable of 


heino excited by theories affected hy wards an 
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agitated by tears, it will long remain a chimera, 
dangerous only to some lofty souls, who will 
always dash themselves against the calm 
indifference of the nation. Germany opposes 
them now with all her strength, because she 
does not understand them, and imagines that 
the insensate declamations of Herr Hasselmann 
are the same things as the lofty but logical 
opinions of Herr Bebel, his friend in appearance, 
but in reality his adversary. 

Herr Bebel is a remarkable person. ‘The son 
of a workman, he has risen to the position he 
actually holds only by perseverance, energy, and | 
purpose. He educated himself, and by the 
simple force of his ability succeeded in organiz- 
ing his party, in giving it a direction, and af 
last in disciplining it. He is a man of con- 
yviction, rather than of enthusiasm. He is not 
violent, and admits of destruction as a means 
only, without erecting it into a principle. He has 
no enmity to the great ones of the earth, but he 


would have power accessible to all, not concen- 
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trated in the hands of the few. He desires that 
this power should be the recompense of ability, 
not the crowning of a glory bought by the 
blood of thousands of victims. He admits no 
other superiority than that of the mind, of in- 
telligence, and of labour; he dreams above all 
of the amelioration of the lot of the working 
classes, and claims before all general liberty— 
liberty religious, social, material. He is ans 
apostle, in a word, but not a fanatic. <A re- 
markable orator, his speech impresses, not, like 
that of Herr Windthorst, by a factitious elo- 
quence made up of words well arranged and 
grouped, but by serious conviction, by the truth 
with which he endeavours to depict the miseries 
of oppressed humanity, by the warmth with 
which he strives to communicate his thoughts 
to his audience, to make them share his opinions, 
to bring them to recognize the truth of his 
assertions. He can speak of poverty, of misery, 
of vice, as a man who has closely contemplated 


these things, who has suffered by them. He 
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can melt those who listen to him, not by fic- 
titious sorrows, but by real griefs; he draws 
tears, not for insignificant things, but for the 
hardness of the existence of the people, of the 
workman, of him who struggles, who toils, who 
strives against indigence and penury, and who 
will one day revolt against all the mire, the dirt, 
the corruption which surround him, against 
that luxury which is the product of his labour, 
against the wealth amassed in the safes of Prince 
Bismark’s friends, the Jew bankers, and by 
the aid of which great nobles take his children 
from him to make harlots of them. This is 
what M. Bebel relates, itis to this that he draws 
the attention of all, of the poor as well as the 
rich, of the powerful as well as the weak; and this 
is why they will never pardon him, this is why 
he is hunted like a wild beast, why they make 
war on him, why they try to confound him with 
those who, as irreligious, but less merciful than 
he, would destroy a society which they have 


deanaired of eonvertine. 
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To this category belongs Herr Hassel- 
mann, who was formerly much talked about, 
and who is a perfect type of a hardened 
demoniac. His speeches are panegyrics of 
murder and assassination. When the law 
directed against the Socialists was brought be- 
fore the Reichstag faythe second time, the vio- 
lence of his words contributed not a little to its 
being voted. His friends themselves see the - 
harm which his language and opinions do to 
their cause, and were not sorry when events 
forced him to retire from the parliamentary 
arena. To many people Herr Hasselmann . 
represents Socialism, and few are aware 
that in Germany the greater part of its mem- 
bers are honest visionaries, like M. Bebel, 
with seductive language, ideas confused’ by 
a too great love of justice and equality, as- 
pirations impossible in a century so positive as 
ours, projects unrealizable at a time when a 
scimitar brandished in the air no longer suffices 


to convert the world to the paradise of Mahomet. 
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TWELFTH LETTER. 


COUNT VON MOLTKE—MARSHAL MANTEUFFEL— 
GENFRAL KAMEKE, 


Count von Morrks is a tall, thin, wrinkled, 
rather taciturn old man, who carries his 
eighty years easily; he has polished man- 
ners, stiff gestures, and is altogether rather 
insignificant. In society he is retiring, being 
naturally modest, and he appears to shrink from 
the homage and respect with which he is sur- 
rounded. He rarely hazards an opinion in 
public, and it requires an extraordinary event to 
draw him out of his habitual reserve. He has 
a great contempt fér the world as well as for 
the opinion of the multitude; firmly convinced 
that the destinies of the people depend on those 
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who govern them, his opinion is that the rulers 
only ought to hold power, without ever initiat- 
ing their subalterns into their designs. He is 
not a politician, he is a soldier who will enjoy 
his work as soldier, and profit to the utmost 
by his victories. He is not ambitious, but he 
grudges the blood of his troops, and for that 
reason desires to spoil his enemies in order to 
render those enemies harmless by impoverish- 
ing them. He has no pity for those whom 
fate has opposed to him; he pursues them with 
his vengeance so as to take from them any 
idea of future revolt and reprisal. He does 
not like to have to do with an adversary whom 
he thinks formidable or dangerous, Thus 
he rejoiced in the death of General Skobeloff, 
and allowed his satisfaction at that of Gambetta 
to be evident. He has a sincere horror of war, 
although to it he owes his present position; 
but he thinks that once begun it is better to 


continue it to the end, and gain all possible ad- 
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accessible to all emotion, even his merits are 
mechanical. All feeling seems to him an un- 
profitable weakness; he loves no one. He so 
much fears to be accused of allowing himself 
to be influenced by anything but facts, that 
he commits real injusticés. Although he has 
great influence, he is not known to have either 
favourites or protégés. In a word, he is a re- 
cluse who lives walled in by his egotism, and de- 
tests being disturbed in his tranquillity; by 
nature cold, impassive, incapable of doing good 
to any; in the course of a long life he has never 
obliged or asked a favour of any one. He is 
the greatest tactician of the age. This is an 
acknowledged fact, which even his bitterest 
enemies have admitted ; but he is not a genius 
who would have made a career without the 
help of circumstances. He was discovered, 
which was very fortunate for Germany, as he 
never would have been capable of revealing 
himself or imposing his own influence. We 


cannot deny that he profited by the opportunities 
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offered to him; but he is a complete cypher in 
‘the ordinary course of existence. Many mis- 
takes have been made with respect to him. 
When he solicited leave to quit the Danish ser- 
vice and join the Prussian army, the Minister of 
War, in making his report on this request to 
the King, added in a note: “The departure of 
Captain von Moltke will be no great loss to 
the Danish army.’’ If the man who wrote this 
still lives, he must reflect strangely on his 
former perspicacity. 

Great political influence is generally attributed 
to the old Marswal. Nothing is more un- 
founded. Count von Moltke has never med- 
dled with Government affairs, ammthas never 
even been consulted on such subjects. During 
the war of 1870 his counsels were followed 
in a military pomt of view only, and if Bismark 
sometimes put him forward, it was as a sort 
of lightning-conductor, to avert from his own 
head the storm of maledictions raised by his 


dupes or his victims. The only function in 
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casions he has triumphed over the Chancellor 
himself, who has never succeeded in imposing 
his tyranny upon the army. 

During the last two years Count von Moltke 
has retired even more into his shell. Since 
Count von Waldersee has been his assistant, he 
has not done much in the business of his de- 
partment; it indeed has become too heavy for 
his age. Several times he has vainly begged 
leave to retire. He continues therefore to 
occupy his post; he even gometimes supports 
the bills which the Government submits to the 
Reichstag ‘Truth obliges me to add that these 


» extremely rare, and only present 








in the case ofan almost forlorn 


If Cofnt von Moltke is a man of the sword, 
Marshal Manteuffel is a man of the pen. A di- 
plomatist rather than a soldier, he is more apt at 
politics than at war. He is an honest person, 


# 


which he has had immense power has been ° 
that of chief of the staff; and on several oc. 





uj 
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in whose protestations the utmost faith may be 
placed. He is devoted to his King and to his 
country, but will never prove that devotion 
by conduct that his enemies could qualify 
as disloyal. His nature is energetic, but at the 
same time conciliating. He will never trifle 
with what he considers his duty, but will 
fulfil it in a manner as little objectionable to 
others as possible. He is not a selfish man. 
He is not capable of revenging himself for an 
injury done to him, nor even for a calumny of 
which he has been the victim. His reputation 
is stainless; the inflexibility of his principles | 
is so well established that none, not even the 
Chancellor, have tried to move them. His 
position in Alsace-Lorraine is exceedingly diffi- 
cult; it was only after much deliberation* that 
he decided on accepting it, stipulating before. 
hand that he should have full liberty to manage 
those provinces according to his own ideas, and 
should not have to follow instructions sent from 


Berlin. These conditions were not to the taste 
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of Prince Bismark, who likes to dominate, even 
where he has no business. He was, however, 
compelled to consent, partly on account of the 
Emperor, who was most anxious that this post 
should be held by Marshal Manteuffel. 

The Marshal, moreover, made great efforts 
at the beginning of his rule not to wound the 
susceptibilities of those whom he governs. He 
has often given proof of ail the tact of which a 
German is capable, and he has many times 
endeavoured to prevent the harsh measures of 
the Government, or avoided applying them. 
He has always aimed at popularity, and with 
strange blindness, in a man ordinarily so clear- 
sighted, has desired to obtain it in Alsace- 
Lorraine. His relations with Bismark are 
of the coldest ; the Chancellor dislikes him for 
his intlependent loyalty, and the Marshal has 
a secret contempt for tHe duplicity of the 
Prince, whose position, however, he covets in 
the depths of his heart. He would, moreover, 
perform its duties perhaps even better than 
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his rival does. Marshal Manteuffel would not 
_ be sorry to leave Strasburg, which he does not 
like, and where he feels himself ill at ease, as 
an honest man always is when condemned by 
events and circumstances to execute a task 
repugnant to his nature. 

General Kameke, formerly Minister of War, is 
an individual whom you may possibly meet, and 
for that reason I must say a few words about 
him. He is a sharp little man, very benevolent, 
very amiable, though commonplace, whose in- 
fluence has always been small, and whose best 
intentions have ever been paralyzed and re- 
duced to nothing by the Chancellor’s enmity. 
Between these two personages there has been 
for ten years a sullen strife, in which, as might 
have been expected, M. de Kameke has been 
vanquished. Nevertheless the Emperor liked 
him, and would have kept him ; but the General 
at last understood that he held an impossible 
position, and that his dignity would be com- 


promised did he versist in remaiming at a post 
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from which those more powerful than he were 


anxious to get him dismissed. He therefore.;. 


retired in time, and he now tries to forget the 
annoyances he was obliged to endure. He is 
a worthy man and a good soldier, of ordinary 
intelligence, but well-balanced mind, incapable 
of entering into any intrigue, too honest to make 
his way in the world with much success. 
During all the time he was Minister, he tried 
to do as much good as possible, and for this 
he has not received sufficient gratitude. 
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THIRTEENTH LETTER. 
PRINCELY FAMILIES. 


Turss are the only ones who still enjoy any 
privileges. They are the object of special dis- 


. tinction at court, and this distinction does not 


fail to excite much envy and many disputes. 
In a country where the military power reigns in 
so absolute a manner asin Prussia, it is natural 
that the domination of one caste over all the 
others, and its possession of a rank refused to 
‘old Generals who have poured out their blood 
for their country should be regarded with dis- 
approval. Nevertheless, in spite of the sullen 
and constant war made on them, the princely 
families have succeeded in maintaining their 


tights. German pride has not bent, and the ¢ 
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mediatized and other princes still take prece- 
dence at court receptions. Nevertheless they 
have. been compelled to resign themselves to 
some encroachments on their former privileges 
—such, for example, as the high rank granted 
by the Emperor to the Knights of the Order of 
the Black Eagle. The rank which gave the 
knights of this order precedence over the Princes 
was the cause of a fearful commotion in the upper 
circles at Berlin. There were cries and pro- 
testations. Several Princesses refused invita- 
tions to court balls, and the tumult attained 
such proportions that, to obtain peace, and se- 
cure content at any cost to the Serene High- 
nesses of his court, the Emperor decided that 
the wives of the Knights of the Black Eagle 
should not participate in the honours of their 
husbands. This compromise, though it pleased 
none, assuaged the tempest, and since that time 
there reigns between the two camps a sort of 


armed peace, perhaps worse than an openly de- 
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you smile, but they have an immense impor- 
tance at Berlin. It is on questions of precedent 
and etiquette that all‘fashionable life turns. 
Quarrelling about rank is as good an occupation 
ag another, and suits the measure of certain 
intellects. ; 

The number of princely families who reside 
in the capital is limited. The majority only 
remain there some weeks while the Reichstag 
is sitting; they leave town immediately on 
the termination of the session. 

Few of these families pass the whole of the 
winter there, still fewer have a house or even 
a flat; and as for those who trouble them- 
selves about society, you may count them on 
your fingers. ; 

On the first line we must place the Ratibors. 
The Duke of Ratibor, president of the Reichs- 
tag, is one of the largest landowners in Silesia, 
where he has great influence. He did once, at 
the beginning of the Kulturkampf, take a part 


in politics, after the famous address presented 
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to the Emperor by the few Catholics who had 
rallied round the laws, called those of May. 

The Duke of Ratibor was also, they say, slightly 
. touched by the failure of Strousberg ; but a great 
man such as he is can always clear himself, espe- 
cially when his influence and vote are of use to 
the Government. It is in consequence and by 
reason of this axiom that the Duke succeeded 
in floating where any other would have been 
swamped. 

Personally, he is an amiable man, an accom- 
plished courtier, not erring on the side of ability, 
but nevertheless intelligent, and able to get 
well out of difficulties. He possesses qualities 
which aoe contradictory, such as tact and 
roughness. There are many flaws in his cha- 
racter, especially in the. domain of principles 
and convictions, but he succeeds perfectly in 
hiding his deficiencies. He possesses a very 
fine house m Berlin, of which he does the 


honours admirably, and where from time to time 
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the presence of the imperial family, who dis- 
tinguish him particularly by their notice. 

The Duchess, a Princess Firstenberg, is a 
woman of such perfect merit, that it is difficult 
to describe her; goodness, charity, benevolence, 
nothing is wanting. She bears with admirable 
resignation the crosses of her life, which are 
nevertheless said to be heavy. Her entire 
‘ existence is devoted to the welfare of her 

fellow-creaturcs, and if ever any one in this 
world were worthy the respect and veneration 
of all, it is surely the Duchess of Ratibor. 

Her sister, married to the Duke of Niest, is 
no less worthy than herself. As for the Duke, 
his portrait is easy to draw. He is neither 
ambitious nor an egotist, but simply a man 
who has always sought to gratify his fancies 

. even though they cost him other things besides 
money. a 

For some years he has rarely been seen in 

Berlin, where he never stays longer than two 


or three days. Prince Bismark coaxes him, 
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though keeping him meanwhile in his power ; 
the Emperor is amiable to him as he is to every 
one ; society receives but does not welcome him; 
the demi-monde appreciate him as one of their 
most generous patrons. 

Count Otto von Stolberg-Wernigerode, head 
of the noble, formerly sovereign, house of 
this name, is the most intelligent amongst the 
mediatized princes who adorn the court of 
Berlin. 

He has occupied several important posts, 
and for some months even exercised the func- 
tions of Vice-Chancellor. He is a modest man, 
though active, not devoid of ambition, sin- 
cerely attached to his country ; but who has 
not, precisely on account of his qualities, suc- 
ceeded in getting on with Prince Bismark, 
therefore has been obliged to retire from public 
life. He is not capable of struggling against 
difficulties, still less of surmounting them. He 
is easily discouraged, and has had too few 


troubles in his life to have well-developed 
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strength. When his efforts failed, he had not 
the courage to continue to fight, and preferred 
to abandon the field.« 

He inhabits his castle of Wernigerode, situ- 
ated in the Hartz Mountains, during the greater 
part of the year and leads there a sumptuous 
life, surrounded by all the ease and luxury 
procurable by an almost royal fortune. Berlin 
rarely sees him, and his house, of which the 
Countess did the honours with much amia- 
bility, remains closed. 

Count Otto von Stolberg will surely play a 
part in the future, when the Chancellor shall no 
longer be there to crush him, and then perhaps 
Prussia will haye a Prime Minister honest in 
all things, even in politics. 

I have already said a word, in one of my 
previous letters, of Prince Hatzfeldt Trachen- 
berg. He is an ambitious man, who would be 
capable of selling himself to the devil could he 
by that means obtain no matter what post in 


the Ministry. He is, for the rest,a very worthy 
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fellow, altogether inoffensive, in spite of his 
mania for being a somebody. 

As for his wife, she is a very pretty woman, 
but at the same time the proudest who ever 
wore a coronet. 

The Prince of Pless is immensely rich, a 
charming man, not too clever, with a benevolent 
heart, a cypher in himself, but surrounded by 
such material advantages that his personality is 
effaced by them. He possesses the most beau- 
tiful house in the city, which he had the good 
taste to have built by a French architect and 
French workmen. There he gives fétes justly 
renowned for their elegance; his wife unites . 
to much goodness, even to much intelligence, 
a stiffness which has gained her many enemies 
amongst people who have mistaken for pride 
that which is really only timidity. She is a 
thorough great lady, and it would be a good 
thing for Berlin if society included a greater 
number of unions resembling that of the Prince 


and Prinecase nf Placa 
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The Princes Radziwill have also, in their 
time, played their part in. Berlin. At present 
their influence has sensibly diminished in’ con- 
sequence of the enmity of the Chancellor. The 
actual head of the family, Prince Antoine, is an 
amiable man, who during the whole of his life 
has had the good fortune to please every one, 


and who certainly merits the good repute that 
he enjoys. A great favourite with the Emperor, 


he has never abused the affection of his sove- 
reign, and has always steered clear of intrigues. 
In society he is appreciated, and is more re- 
spected than his wife. She is a Frenchwoman, 
great-niece of Talleyrand, whom she resembles 
in her turn of mind, as well as in her constant 
adoration of each rising sun, and by the dis- 
dain she professes for all who are not favoured 
by the gifts of fortune. She is a friend of 
the Empress, whom she amuses by her witty 
and animated stories, but whom she has the’ 


good taste not to set against others, though 
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In her feelings, her preferences, her little- 
nesses, and her pride, Princess Antoine Radzi- 
will is more German than French. Her greatest 
fault is a constant preoccupation about her 
rank and position in the world. She is so 
absorbed in the thoughts of the attentions due 
to her, that she totally forgets those she her- 
self owes to others. In short, she is a cold 
woman, who loves domination above every- 
thing; who is convinced of her own perfection 
to the extent of believing the grossest flattery. 
She is often malicious unconsciously to herself, 
from her fixed habit of seeking the imperfections 
of her neighbours in all things. 

Sometimes she attacks her own family, and 
her sister-in-law has often been the object of 
her criticisms. 

This sister-in-law is a Russian, and still 
young. She is pretty, elegant, but, like many 
of her compatriots, affected, haughty, a coquette 
in head rather than heart, see of the homage 
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were made only for her amusement and pas- 
time. She loves none, neither is she herself 
beloved. They say, however, that she is 
intelligent, and that her conversation can be 
interesting, but few persons are in a position 
to pass a judgment on this point, as she is 
extremely reserved. 

Prince Ferdinand Radziwill, cousin of Prince 
Antoine, plays no part in society. He is 
in bad odour at court on account of his 
political opinions. He is a deputy, and sits at 
the Reichstag amongst the Poles, with whose 
views he agrees. His wife is adorable, beloved 
by all who know her for her goodness. 

Prince Biron-Courland, the only representa- 
tive of the family of that name, is too young for 
me to say anything about him. His mother, 
who for many years has occupied a prominent 
place in Berlin Society, is a woman of much 
sense, a grande dame, whose only fault is her 


too great indulgence for scandalmongers, and 
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She is, however, in spite of this little sin, a 
goodnatured woman, always ready to atone for 
the evil her tongue has done to her neighbour. 
In society and at court she is held in the 
highest e&teem, and it is more than probable 
that she will obtain the post of Lady-in-Wait- 
ing to which she aspires, and which she will 
adorn. : ; 

One of the most curious types is that of a 
certain old Prince, whose name I have for- 
gotten, but you will easily recognize him,. You 
can paint his portrait in three words: he has 
the neck of a bull, the aspect of a butcher, 
and tastes as little as possible in accordance 
with his personal appearance. He is the pos- 
sessor of an immense fortune, and a great 
protégé of the Empress, beeause he always makes 
her.a very low bow and does not speak a word. 
He is fond of hunting, wine, good cheer, and 
loose women, whom his means permit him to 
render still more unscrupulous. 


Denna Puthne was obliged from loss of for- 
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tune to disappear for some years from the 
horizon of Berlin. He was the victim rather 
of the dishonesty of other's than of his own 
prodigality. Therefore he was welcomed back 
with pleasure, and is, with his daughters, well 
received by all. He has also a niece, who was 
formerly celebrated for her beauty, her wit, and 
the number of her’ adorers. 

Now all that is over, and she has become a 
hermit. She lives in absolute seclusion, and is 
no longer seen in society. She shuts herself up 
entirely in a charming apartment arranged 
with exquisite taste, where she remains absorbed 
in her memories. 

* They are, it is said, sufficiently numerous to 


afford her occupation and entertainment. 
a 
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FOURTEENTH LETTER. 
MR. BLEICHRODER AND THE MERCHANT PRINCES. 


Ler cus enter the regions of finance: believe 
me, it is well worth while. You will not re- 
gret the glimpse I shall give you of a society 
which, though not the highest, still holds that 
highest in absolute subjection. : 
Berlin is not Paris. In the capital of the 
new German Enipire, as in Russia, there stilf 
exist prejudices long since dispelled in France. 
Amongst those prejudices’ we must count 
certain repugnance to shake hands with a Jew 
before witnesses, or to visit at his house or re- 
ceive him at your own. It is designedly that 


2 


I say “before witnesses ;” in the intimacy of a 


téte-d-téte all these little scruples vanish. There 


rd ‘ 


-.is no city in the world where the children of 
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Israel ‘are more’ snubbed.by. society, or where 
that society makes more usé of them. 

_ Whateter may’ be said, the German aris- 
tocracy is not anti-Semitic. It even carries 
its complaisance towards the sons, of Moses too 
far. Tt speculates with them in the, stocks, | 
and participates in 







_ profits of great public 
works ;. but it shro 
to do all.these things, amd) 

effrontery if; needs be. In general, the Berlin® i 


itself in mystery 
enies them with « 


aristocracy try to escape: ftom the respon d 


bility of theip#¢onduct towards public opini 4 
by affegtihg a profound contempt for~eve 








thing approaching to finance or commerce. * * ¢ 
The merchants are not ignorant of these 
affectations of th e*hobles amongst themselves ; 
therefore they take a gpiteful pleasure in de- 
spoiling them of -their wealth, and holding 


‘them at their ‘merey. The Jews are-in fact 


all-powerful at Berlin; they only breathe to 
discredit the aristocracy, and their journals 


; 


- 
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make a war on them that ‘is the more cruel ° 


because it is waged. with the - aia of the 
conquered. f 


As a general rule, you will not megt:J ews - 


society, or you will meet few. In order to know. 


them, you imust be introduced by one of your 
_ colleagues to the house of one of the merchant 
kings where diplomatistsytlo congregate. 

_On their side, the bamikers do not make many 


Await with patience for them to make the first 
advance, knowing “well that gold is an irre- 
Bistible power. They will come for a subscrip- 
‘tion, or for a charitable bazaar, or t6eborrow 
money of;them. 

_All these Services are rendered by the mer- 
chants with the same good grace; they only 


efforts to attract: obility to them. They — 


"% 


ask, from the borrowexs or the collectors, in . 


exchange their presence -at' a dinner or a ball, , 


a request which it is difficult to réfuse. 
The most celebrated of Berlin bankers is Mr. 
Bleichréder—von Bleichroder—as he takes care 
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to emphasize since he has obtained leave to add 
the noble particle to his name. This man is 
now a formidable power. Before 1866, he was 
only a little Jew of no importance, By degrees 
he has risen, through energy and will, to the 
position he now occupies—that of the greatest 
snapper-up of millions who exists in Berlin. 

A faithful friend, confidant, flatterer, and 
passionate admirer of Prince Bismark, he was 
the first to foresee the high destiny of the Chan- 
cellor. He attached himself to his fortunes 
with a perseverance and obstinacy to which he 
certainly owes a part of his present greatness. 
Physically, Mr. Bleichréder is a little old man 
of pronounced Hebrew type. His hair is 
long and curled; his thick grey moustache 
scarcely hides a toothless mouth, and joins a 
frill of grey beard. His physiognomy, at once 
smiling and sad, betrays a singular mixture 
of goodnature and duplicity. But what is 


most peculiar in this face is a pair of eyes 
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appear to be watching you. Although almost if 
blind at certain times, he vaguely perceives the 
forms of people before him. The greatest - 
compliment you can pay him is to talk of. 
pictures and*colours to him. ; 
He dresses with care, and you may meet 
him every day, leaning on the arm of his secre- 
tary, taking his walk in the Thiergarten. Since’ 
he has been a widower, and that infirmities 
visible and invisible have overtaken? him, he 
no longer goes into society. Before the death. 
of his wife you might have met him in several 
official drawing-rooms, and observed his efforts 
to be received in others less accessible. This 
banker is one of the most intelligent men 
of our time; his instinct is marvellous in 
questions of ,policy or finance. He foresees 
events, even before the circumstances which 
are to produce these events have taken place. 
He knows how to profit by everything, how- 
ever insignificant. He has seen Princes and 


States implore his protection. He knows 
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that a word from him can enrich or ruin 
thousands of people. He is conscious of a 
sovereignty greater than that of many kings. 
And yet he has not sufficient moral greatness 
to overcome the weakness of wishing at any 
price to play another réle in elegant society 
than that of a millionaire. 

In justice to him, we must say that it was 
chiefly Mme. Bleichroder who persuaded ‘her 
husband to this. Since her death the number 
of ridiculous stories about the great Jew banker 
that used formerly to go the round in Berlin 
are no longer told. 

One, for instance, was of his efforts to gain 
admittance into other houses than those which 
his position, as English consul, entitled him to 
visit. His perseverance in inviting people of 
the grande monde, in spite of their refusals, 
the infinite complaisance he displayed towards 
such people, extending even to not inviting 
his brother merchants with them, only brought 


ahant a miserahle reat The society of Ber- 
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lin was divided into two camps, of which one 
went to Mr. Bleichroder’s and laughed at him, 
while the other laughed at him but did not go. 

Alas! many who laughed have found out, to 
their cost, hOw dangerous it is to treat such a 
personage lightly. 

Mr. Bleichréder will sometimes swallow an 
affront, but only on condition of finding his 
hour of vengeance, were it but in offering his 
pity, accompanied by a few thousand francs. 

If he were to tell how many stars of high 
society have owed their brilliance to him, how 
many people he has saved from a fau# pas, 
or snatched from an abyss, if he were to tell 
all he knows about the said high society, it 
would make a volume far ethervaee instructive 
than my counsels, 

He is generous by nature, though generous 
after his own fashion. He is willing to help 


his neighbour, but he experiences a diabolical 
pleasure in making a great noble, or a proud 


lady, feel the weight of his benefits. He takes 
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particular pleasure in humiliating them by a dis- 
tasteful familiarity. He taps the shoulder of 
the young man who comés to confess a gam- 
bling debt to him, and kisses the hands of the 
lady who finds herself forced to vonfide her 
embarrassments to him, and ask his help to 
pay her dressmaker. 

Mr. Bleichréder can sometimes ingratiate 
himself with the most prejudiced against him, 
and poses as a providence to those whom he 
has helped to ruin. He gives audiences like 
a minister. The Chancellor makes use of 
him to communicate certain opinions with 
which he wants to inspire the foreign press. 
The journalists hold Mr. Bleichroder in high 
esteem, probably because they have been de- 
ceived by hinf so often. Diplomatists dine ab 
his house, and pay court to him. Every one 
fears him, a few profess to despise him ; all those 
who want money see him in their dreams. 
Many obey him, in spite of their repugnance ; 
very few are sufficiently cool, or qufficiently dis- 
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interested, to judge him as he deserves, and. 
to regard him as an example of the feats which 
may be accomplished, of the difficulties which 
may ‘be surmounted, by the race of Israel. 

Mr, Blei¢hréder has a partner named Schwa- 
bacher, who is married to a Dutch lady, the 
most charming of women. Thanks to her he has 
won over a section of society. The pair intro- 
duced themselves by a side-door into a certain 
number of houses, mostly foreign, and it must 
be confessed that the tact, wit, and manners of 
Mme. Schwabacher would nowhere be out of 
place. She gives good balls, exquisite dinners, 
and at least one runs no risk of finding one’s 
self in bad society, which sometimes happens 
with other leaders of her “ world.” 

* These ladies are remarkable, in several in- 

stances, indeed the majority, for great beauty 

added toa certain polish, which, although not 

the genuine article, passes very well for it. 

Their husbands, on the contrary, represent the 

Israelitish typé in all its purity ; hooked nose, 
L 
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prominent eyes, greasy voices ; precocious stout- 
ness; nothing is wanting in them, not even the 
claw-like fingers destined to catch and keep the 
money of others. They have no conversational 
readiness, so much are their faculties absorbed 
in coveted millions. They are, notwithstanding, 
curious types to study, and I advise you not to 
neglect them. 

Nevertheless, do not launch yourself too 
quickly into the high regions of commerce at 
Berlin, and above all be careful not to be too 
familiar there. They are people with whom 
a young foreigner in your position may dine, 
but whom he must always keep at a distance. 

You may pay court to the women, but you 
must remember that their manners are not 
those of the great, and that their principles, 
with rare exceptions, are sound. Besides, 
their intellects are much quicker, more de- 
veloped, than those of the ladies of the higher 
spheres, and their criticisms of the latter are 


always amusing. You, who have so caustic a 
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spirit, will appreciate it better than others. I _ 
hope you will not be persuaded into. becoming 
the friend of a Berlin Jew. The supremacy 
which the Israelitish race has obtained in 
Germany i8 not exactly useful to this country.’ 
Admitting that the power of German Jews may 
not be a great evil to us, I advise you not 
to lose sight of the fact that so immense an 
accumulation of capital in the hands of a 
single people might become very prejudicial to 
others. 


1 Russia. 
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.FIFTEENTH LETTER. 
COUNTESS SCHLEINITZ AND WAGNERISM. 


Cocntess Scutzmrtz is the most learned and 
the most intellectual woman in Berlin. She 
is remarkable in every way. She busies herself 
in all that concerns science and art, is a 
musician of the highest order, a connoisseur in 
painting, occupies herself with politics, takes 
note of social problems. She has neither hob- 
bies nor narrow prejudices of any kind, but 
is an accomplished woman of the world, able 
to conceal her knowledge, and throw a dis- 
creet veil over her superior qualities, benevo- 
lent by nature, and too much occupied to have 
time for scandal or suspicion. 


She goes but little into society, and confines 
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herself to receiving a small number of acquain-- 
tances and friends, composed principally of 
artists and Litterateurs, to whom she is the only 
lady in Berlin to open her doors. Society m 
general disdains to admit “that sort of people.” 

Formerly Countess Schleinitz received every 
evening ; but the Chancellor, who meddles with 
everything, even the most insignificant things, 
took offence at the so-called “ opposition” of the 
Countess, and gave her to understand that it 
would be better for her to discontinue her re- 
ceptions. The result of this singular interfe- 
rence was that the only intellectual centre in 
Berlin was suppressed. 

Countess Schleinitz continues to receive, but 
more rarely and in a more select way; she has 
subdued the impetuosity which caused her to 
confide in every new-comer; she always re- 
ceives politicians, but especially artists and 
writers, and with this society reproaches her as 
a crime. Happily the Countess is too high- 
minded to care what people say of her. She 
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takes her pleasure where she can, being unable 
to content herself with the tittle-tattle and 
gossip of the idle world. She desires above 
all things to live with people capable of under- 
standing her, and whose intelligence equals 
her own. Her house is a true republic: there 
you,meet artists, musicians, actors, journalists, 
politicians, great lords, nobles, and women of 
the world. There you encounter no littleness of 
mind; but enjoy full liberty to discuss your 
opinions, and explain your ideas, and you are 
always encouraged by the gracious smile and 
the exquisite tact of your hostess. 

Her husband rarely appears at these recep- 
tions, and leaves the Countess perfect liberty. 
Count Schleinitz, formerly Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, now Minister of the Emperor’s house- 
hold, is a man whose mind is already weak- 
ened by age and sickness; but he is in every 
respect excellent. The Count and Countess 
are especialiy distinguished by their kindness 
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they come in contact. Both are people of 
heart; and this probably eeplnae why they have 
so many enemies. 

However, as perfection is not of this world, 
the charmittg Countess has one weakness, one 
fault, or rather one false note in the harmony 
of her character. That fault isa passion—what . 
do I say ?—a fanaticism for Wagner and his 
music. She made that composer the fashion in 
Berlin; she speaks of him with religious re- 
spect, and when he visited her, she received 
him as if he had come from a celestial sphere. 

Countess Schleinitz’ enthusiasm for Wagner 
reaches such a height of exaggeration, that it 
would be ridiculous if we did not remember 
that one must have some tie to one’s country. 
When one is German neither in heart, mind, nor 
taste, one must at least have one point of con- 
tact to the mother-country, were it only a 
passion for noise. 

The German character is personified in 


Wagner’s music. Bismark represents the prace 
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tical side, and Wagner the artistic side of it. Just 
as the music of a country is inspired by the 
turn of mind of its inhabitants ; Italian airs are 
for the most part gay, Sclavonic melodies melan- 
choly, the music of the Orientals is plaintive. 

German music is strong, sonorous, inhar- 
monious, imperious, almost savage, as the 
nation is; it would destroy all other music, 
impose itself on all, and, a yet more character- 
istic symptom, was developed at the mcment 
when the nation itself accomplished the same 
transformation. Wagner is the Bismark of 
music, his work will last as long as that of the 
Chancellor; both respond to the wants and 
the aspirations of their time and country ; 
both arg men of the moment, the men required 
by a nation of positivists, who only dream of 
conquest, who disdain all that is sweet, gentle, 
or passionate, for whom power and noise are 
the only divinities. 


However, the success and influence of the 
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supreme arbiter even in Germany. At one time 
that fashion had degenerated into infatuation. 
People went to hear “Tabnhauser,” and the 
“‘Niebelungen,” only because it was the thing 
to do, and great personages had set the 
example. They applauded for the same reason, 
without knowing whether the music was worth 
the trouble, and they imitated the pious airs of 
the faithful so as not to appear impious in 
their eyes. The momentary triumph of Wagner 
was largely secured by the fuss which his ad- 
mirers made about him. 

Wagnerian fanaticism will not spread, and 
even amongst the compatriots of Wagner it 
will ultimately be confined to a small sect. 
Since the composer’s death Wagner-gorship 
has much diminished, and those who undertook 
the pilgrimage to Bayreuth this summer were 
far less in number than last year. The 
sanctuary will soon be deserted, or will be 
visited from curiosity only, as a Chinese pagoda 


or a Hindoo temple is visited. Was it not 
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from mere curiosity that so many people went 
to hear “ Parsifal” ? Very few undertook the 
journey from love of the composer’s works. 
Among the number of the latter, however, we 
must cite the Countess Schleinitz, who is at 
least sincere in her admiration. 

Do not imagine that in Germany all Wagner- 
ites are as fanatical as the Countess. You meet 
them of all degrees, even the most moderate. 
Nevertheless, I would advise you always to 
express your opinion of the music of the mas- 
ter with great reserve; for every German will 
praise him energetically to a foreigner, as some- 
thing that belongs to himself and has its 
source in the essence of the national character. 
The German loves Wagner, protects him to the 
death from all criticism, from all indifference. 
He believes that in so doing he loves, protects, 
defends the German country; he puts forth an 
ardour equalto that with which he guards his 


conquests and the supremacy he has acquired 
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SIXTEENTH LETTER. 


THE GREAT WORLD IN BERLIN. 


Ir is now time to give you a résumé of Berlin 
Society, to initiate you into its morals, its cus- 
toms, its ways with foreigners; to show you its 
weaknesses, its shortcomings, its bad—and I 
was almost going to say its good—dqualities. 
The society of Berlin, my young friend, is 
not a society like others. It does not possess 
our intelligent scepticism. It is even unpro- 
vided—in the higher classes—with the natural 
German honesty. There is about it a boorish- 
ness, a lack of civilization, which seems to 
date from the first ages of history (I speak, be 
it understood, of questions of morality). It is 
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are neither vicious nor debased, they are simply 
what the morals of our ancestors were before 
the meaning of the word convenances was in- 
vented. 

In Berlin, adultery flourishes like a plant 

\ in a favourable soil; it ripens in the sunshine, 
\ and its fruits are displayed, gathered, and eaten 
without scruple. 

Most married women either have a lover or 
mean to have one. Vice is not reprobated, 
virtue is rated among the number of super- 
fluous things. As for love, one meets it rarely. 
Iiaisons are formed from caprice, or from that 
instinct which throws a pretty woman into the 
arms of a handsome man. In the world of 
Berlin, love affairs are things unknown. A 
Lauzun or a Richelieu would be impossible. 
All is done calmly, coarsely, without poetry, 
without grace, without that half-uneasy, half- 
hypocritical scrupulousness by which at least 
homage is paid to virtue in other countries. 
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own morals, is rigidly severe on the morals 
of any other circle, It observes the least de- 
viation, notes the slightest weakness, incrimi- 
nates the most innocent actions, and suspects 
even the thost secret thoughts. The society of 
Berlin is like a Camorra. All those who do 
not form an integral part of it are expected to ° 
approve and subscribe to its decisions, other- 
wise they are put under its ban. It will spread 
the most senseless calumnies about them; it 
attacks them in what they most respect; it 
wounds them in what they hold most dear. It 
declares a war against them, in which strength 
and numbers must one day or other triumph. 
For, strange to say, that society which itself 
has no sense of morality, and pretends to force 
others to be virtuous, hates those who practise 
virtue and cultivate moral worth. When it 
oppresses them it is at once from jealousy, and 
in order to deaden by its reproaches the accu- 


sing voice of opinion, which, without that, 
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Without exaggeration we may say that one 
half the society of Berlin passes its life in 
spying upon the other. For that reason it is 
impossible to keep a secret. 

To give you any idea of the scandals and 
tittle-tattle that spring up and take root on 
the banks of the Spree, would be impossible. 
Suffice it for you to know that society will be 
better acquainted with the amount of your in- 
come than your banker, with your menu than 
your cook, with the number of visitors you have 
received than your servants, and with your 
thoughts than yourself. You will live, in short, 
under much closer surveillance than that of the 
police. 

So much with regard to the moral aspect of 
Berlin Society. As for its intellectual aspect, 
it has none. For the most part the high-class 
Berlin woman neither reads, works, nor has 
any occupation. She passes her time in chat- 
tering, dressing and undressing, and seeking 
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neither a serious idea in her head, nor a worthy 
thought in her heart. Her preferences are 
vulgar, and she has no influence. She is want- 
ing in grace, education, and tact. She is noisy, 
and unfottunately for her, she tries to imitate 
the Frenchwoman of the “ fast’? school. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to talk with a Berlin 
fashionable lady, so ignorant is she of what is 
going on, so absorbed in herself, or in the 
actions and gestures of her rivals. 

This is the type of the great lady, of the 
woman of fashion; there is also the house- 
wife. Besides her you will find the home-bird, 
who is too respectable for me to describe, and 
like fortunate nations she has no history. 

When the fine lady grows old, as she has 
gained nothing, learnt nothing, so when she 
can no longer repair the irreparable outrages 
of time, she envies the success of younger 
women, and takes into society an element of — 


bitterness which adds mischievous malevolence 
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The men of the great world in Berlin do 
notseem to me to be very interesting. Those 
who are good for anything are very reserved. 
The old are even greater gossips than the 
women, and the young can only eat,dance, and 
gamble. Their ideal is a supper after a cotillion. 

It is amusing to see how they can dance and 
how they can eat at Berlin. The officers bring 
to those two occupations a still greater ardour, 
if possible, than that which inspires them on 
the field. A quadrille figure is to their eyes a 
sacred thing, and a supper a state affair. You 
never hear it said after a ball, “It was very 
jolly,”? or even “ Very tiresome this evening ;” 
they say, “ Good supper,” “ Bad supper.” 

But you will ask, are there not some houses 
in Berlin where you can pass a few hours 
agreeably? Well, no, they do not exist, at 
least for foreigners. In general each man lives 
for himself, none seeks to share his thoughts 
with another, or desires to exchange his ideas 


or communicate his opinions on men or things ; 
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no one except Countess Schleinitz, of -whom 
Ihave spoken, takes pleasure in gathering 
intelligent people together. It is impossible at 
Berlin to keep yourself informed of what is 
doing in Europe. In vain is that city the 
present centre of the political world: the events 
of the day are not discussed there. The people 
vegetate without interest in anything whatever, 
and life is altogether so organized that it is 
very difficult to learn what is going on in 
any world but that of the Court. There reigns 
a sort of terrorism over the thoughts, you dare 
not speak of what you see, much less remark 
to others on what you hear. Foreigners, 
though treated with much politeness, are never- 
theless considered as intruders, and are made 
to feel this in many ways, as much in society 
as in clubs, to’ which they are often refused 
admission. © Ge 

Amongst diplomatists there are few who 
entirely succeed in pleasing, and they are those 


who have completely Berlinized themselves, 
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that is to say, they adore dancing, gossip, 
champagne, and lobster salad after midnight. 

Berlin society, in spite of its faults and vices, 
is nevertheless interesting to observe. The 
Germans despise other nations, they accuse 
them of all the faults which they themselves 
possess, especially and most persistently of 
looseness of morals, and you see from these 
few sketches that the accusation may be 
turned against themselves. If they have not 
Vesprit léger, like ourselves (the Russians) or the 
French, it is perhaps because their heads are 
emptier than those of either. 
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SEVENTEENTH LETTER. 
THE THREE SISTERS. 


Fivn-and-twenty years ago they were young, 
beautiful, seductive; they had long brown curls, 
wasp-like waists, transparent complexions, in 
fact, all the attributes of “the three Graces,” 
as they were called. To-day, the brown hair 
has become blonde cendrée, the teeth have 
acquired a new whiteness, the cheeks a borrowed 
bloom, the lips a more brilliant carmine. The 
figure is enlarged, but its suppleness is replaced 
by majesty. The name even of “the three 
Graces ”’ has changed—it has given place to 
that of the three sisters. oN 
TRese three sisters are the most important 
personages in Berlin society. One of them ig 
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a widow, still beautiful, very rich, very elegant. 
I need not speak of her private conduct; if she 
has had adventures, they are lost in the number 
of her brilliant successes. Moreover, what 
matters it that one has been calumniated, when 
one has become an Arsinoé? The beautiful widow 
is artificial in her person and artful in her moral 
nature. She thinks only of her dress, her 
furniture, her duties, her weekly entertain- 
ments, and but rarely of gallantry. 

Her younger sister has not yet renounced 
the vanities of the World, probably because she 
has a husband who is proud of her success 
there. She is the least intelligent of the three 
sisters ; on the other hand, she is the vainest. 
She, like her sisters, is orderly and calculating, 
she has no prodigality to reproach herself with, 
her only follies are dress, cosmetics, und all that 
can prolong the appearance of youth, She 
likes to be surrounded by admirers, and attracts 


a great number, especially among very young 
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the ranks of officers belonging to fashion- 
able regiments. The Imperial Guard is her 
favourite corps. This swarm of young adorers 
delights her, make her fancy herself young 
again, and’forms a sort of court around her. 
She is, besides, the queen of fashion. It is bon 
ton to admire the Countess,—have I already 
told you she is a Countess? As for me, in the 
later days of my stay in Berlin, I had a sort of 
respect for the pains she took to remain beau- 
tiful. Ihad something of the sort of feeling 
that is inspired by a well-preserved antique 
statue. Furthermore, the Countess is amiable. 
She smiles on pretty women, hides the envy 
they inspire, talks loudly of the sympathy she 
feels for the plain, and consoles by turn wives 
who are neglected by their husbands, and 
husbands who are tired of domestic bliss. Her 
influence isenormous. Never had woman more 
in the domain‘ of fashion. She is an absolute 


sovereign. 
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tant because she is one of the three sisters. She 
has neither, the pretensions of the younger ones 
nor their insipid, amiability. She is gifted with 
an excellent heart, and is a good-natured, noisy, 
vulgar woman, such’ as you meet with in Paul 
de Kock’s novels. She takes offence at nothing, 
and does not offend others, shakes hands with 
all, looks at life‘on the sunny side, and indulges 
her eldest daughter to excess. She has no pre- 
terisions to youth, never had any to beauty, 
confesses the age of her children, and keeps 
open house every evening. People go there 
to play, smoke, dance, or flirt, as they please. 
Her drawing-room is curious to observe, and 
if you ever succeed in entering it, I advise 


you to open wide both eyes and ears. At 





Berlin, Madame ’s soirées enjoy a repu- 
tation, which is, I can assure you, justified: 
in her house you may enjoy the advantages of 
a club, and at the same time the charms of 
@ private house, adorned by the presence of 


young women, or women who believe they are 
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still young. In this salon each vies with 
the other in making men forget that they 
belong to a world where woman ought to 
be honoured and worthy of ‘honour, and in 
whose presence it is the-custom to remove 
your hat. 

The reign of liberty is complete. So soon as 
the lamps are lighted in the drawing-room it 
begins to fill with familiar guests, who, ‘diter, 
and often indeed before they hare ,inade 
their bow to the lady of the house gight their 
cigarettes, place themselves at a card-table, or 
converse two together on a sofa. There is no 
general conversation, but many asides, Happy 
couples saunter through the rooms, lingering 
willingly in the more deserted, and pause to 
admire the portrait of a celebrated actress—a 
portrait which is one of the ornaments of this 
sumptuous dwelling. 

Glasses of beer are handed round; the young 
officers unbutton their tunics or their coats, 


some even go so far as to tap the daughter 
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of the house (whom all call by her Christian 
name) on the shoulder. ‘ 

On yonder lounge reclines a still beautiful 
brunette, with slight figure, nostrils open like 
those of a racehorse, complexion mdde up with 
exquisite art in harmony with the tint of her 
dress. This woman has a metallic look, a sharp 
decisive way of speaking 3 you see at once that 
she has a cold heart and calculating instincts; 
that she is a woman of marble. Beside her 
isa man with light whiskers, whose too large 
nose, does 1ob..epoil. his handsome face, he 
is leaning against a tabled For three years he 
has come there; for three yedithe has contem- 
plated her. At first his expression was sub- 
missive, afterwards it displayed adoration, now 
you may read weariness in it. The attitude is 
always the same, only the expression has’ 
changed. She tries to enchain this last con- 
quest, who would fain escape. How long will 
the struggle last, and who will gain the victory ? 

Her husband plays card8“not far off, and 
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seems indifferent to this drama. His features 
are flat and atbupid 3 his function is to surround 
his wife with luxury. He has no ambition; 
he enjoys life like a true Georges Dandin. Some- 
times an erfigmatical smile steals over his face. 
Does he take a melancholy pleasure in seeing 
the crow’s feet round his wife’s eyes ? ‘ 
Further on, leaning back in an easy chair, 
with a cup of tea beside him, is a man of ripe 
age—a diplomatist. He is a Minister. He 4g” 


absorbed. in animated conversation with “Bh 
woman whose black dress»is**adornéds with . 


orange-coloured ribbons; but I perceive that it 
is the Countess of whom I have already spoken; 
this time she ‘has forsaken the army for diplo- 
macy. 

There, a fair young creature, almost a child, 
listens with candid looks to a tall young man in 
the uniform of the Imperial Guard. These two 
are yet in the preliminary stage of what they 
call, in the language of the world I have just 


described to you, “a Museum.” You ask me 
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for an explanation. I have leng sought for one, 
and I have found that, toa German mind, the 
word signifies the poetical time of love, the 
time when one writes verses -and cultivates the 


Muses, This graceful pleasantry is thoroughly 
German. 


To return to the salon of one of the three 
sisters . . . the absolute freedom which reigns 
there has done harm to Berlin Society. It is 
spoilt there as people of good education are 
spoilt when they no longer observe the pro- 
prieties. I have often observed that good 
company becomes the worst when it throws off 
its habitual restraint. ; . 

The greatest harm done by these three sis- 
ters has been altogether to destroy respect for 
women in the young men of the great world. 
Althugh the Prussian is not chivalrous by 
nature, it is only in the higher spheres of the 
capital that you see women in society treated 
as fast women, spoken of as the “ such @ one.” 


To meet with a happy household in Berlin, to 


The Three Sisters. : 17 


/ see husbands respected or wives honoured, you _ 
. must descend to the inferior classes ; 3 you must 
introduce yourself into thapourgeoisie, - There 
you will meet honest souls, elevated, intelligent 
people, with healtliy ideas, leading useful lives. 
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EIGHTEENTH LETTER. 
HERR STOCKER AND THE JEWISH QUUSTION. 


Amonast the problems of German social and 
political life, this formidable Jewish question, 
which becomes each day graver and more 
menacing, is not by any means the most simple. 
For some time it was asserted that the anti. 
Semitic agitation was factitioug, that it had 
been artificially worked up; its importance wag 
attributed to the efforts of Herr Stocker and his 
adherents; and a sudden and ignominious end 
was predicted for it. I confess, to my great 
regret, that I am not of this opinion; I think, | 
on the contrary, that the bligd and obsti- 
nate enmity against the Jews, which exists 


in Germany, will increase as the influence 


’ 
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and riches of the Israclitish families become 
augmented. All'men are more or less envious, 
and Germans are even more so than most other 
nations. 

There is nothing therefore surprising in the 
fact that the Germans have an antipathy to- 
wards a people who have by degrees supplanted 
them in all questions vital to the nation. 

If you have not seen the Jews in Germany, if 
you have not studied them at Berlin, you can- 
not form any idea of how they absorb and 
monopolize everything. : 

In times like ours, when money is the only 
power still respected, when the thirst for riches 
manifests itself in all ways, creditable and dis- 
creditable, the Jéws in Germany are the only 
ones who have succeeded in attaining that 
power, and especially in retaining it. 

Germany is not like England. or France, a 
country where all think themselves bound to 


work, where none are ashamed to put their 
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In this land of prejudices, where no career 
save that of arms is considered honourable, 
where a noble believes himself, by the mere fact 
of his birth, bound to live in idleness, the 
nobility have reached a depth of poverty only 
equalled by their pride. It suffers, neverthe- 
less, from this material decadence, and for some 
years has tried to remedy it by means of un- 
sound transactions, or stock speculations, for 
which it has required an agent, who is always 
a Jew banker or stockbroker. 

All Berlin, at the time of my departure, was 
talking of a catastrophe which happened, last 
year, to one of the most brilliant officers of the 
Guard, whose wife was one of the leaders of 
society, and who was obliged to leave his 
regiment on account of money affairs, in which 
a Jew had involved him. 

The story made a noise, because the hero was 
a well-known man; but how many such oceur- 
rences remain secret! How many have the 


same beginning, the same endinc, and take 
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place between the same people, to the increase 
of the hatred of the German nobility to the 
Jew financiers ! 

What they cannot forgive is that they should 
have been the dupes of those whom they would 
have deceived. By crying, “ Death to the 
Jews!’’ the German nobles hope to divide the 
spoils, of the favoured sons of Israel, and to 
regain the money they have lost. 

As for the people, their antipathy is explained 
by the fact that they are constantly under the 
domination of the Jews, who have bought the 
factories by which the workman lives, as they 
have monopolized the capital which serves for 
the pleasure of the rich. 

What I have said of the higher class of 
Germans may also be applied to the lower. 
The nation is not capable cf a spontaneous 
effort, it only obeys impulses, moral strength is 
wanting; it can neither invent, nor produce, 
nor conduct itself by its own initiative; it has 


neither the commercial genius of the English, 
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the inventive faculty of the Americans, nor the 
restless energy ‘of the French. It is created 
to fight, and to destroy; like its Teuton an- 
cestors, it is absolutely incapable of restoring 
that which it has destroyed. 

The Germans are a laborious and persever- 


ing people, but indolent as regards invention, 
organization, or contrivance. ‘he German is 
an admirable instrument, a well-made tool, but 
he is only capable within a narrow and limited 
domain. He excels in executing, but not in con- 
ceiving. He works hard, but does not invent, 
He is stupid, even incapable, in all questions 
touching finance or trade; the few exceptions 
to this rule only serve to confirm it. 

Men like Borsig or Krupp are phenomena 
which will not readily be réproduced. 

Commerce itself, which might be accessible 
to the middle class, is, like industry and finance, 
te the hands of the Jews. The latter are 
absolute masters of the national activity, and 


one cannot wonder that in mamanto rf acnn 
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excitement, the noble, the bourgeois, and the 
people join in cursing the Semitic tyranny. 

Prince Bismark is the only person who has 
frankly accepted the help of the Israelites, 
without. other arriére-pensée than that of ob- 
taining from their alliance the possibility of 
completing his colossal task in peace. 

Pastor Stocker, about whose writings, dis- 
courses, and opinions so much has been said, 
is only the interpreter of the great majority of 
the German people. 

The pastor is not an isolated individual, he 
is one of those figures in whom the entire soui 
of anation is incarnate ; like, for example, the 
Duke of Guise during the League, Luther 
among the Protestants, and Danton in the 
French Revolution. One need not partake his 
convictions, but cannot blame his fierce energy ; 
it is impossible to have lived in Germany with- 
out understanding the reasons which make of 
him the apostle of a party. 

The English, who protest so strongly against 
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the crusade undertaken by Herr Stocker, cannot. 
admit the reasons for it, Thanks to their com- 
mercial spirit as well as. their political genius, 
the Jews have become English in England, and . 
have identified themselves with the-interests of 
their adopted country. It is the same in France, 
where the Jew works for the prosperity of a 
country which has become his own. 

In Germany the case is very different. There 
the Jews find themselves confronted by a power- 
ful material force which has turned against 
even those to whom it owes its development, 

Pastor Stocker is not a sectarian, but a man 
who understands the danger incurred by his 
country. Only he is mistaken if he thinks to 
avoid this danger by the expulsion of the 
Israelitish race. 

What would become of the material great- 
ness of Germany if the desire of M. Stocker 
were suddenly realized ? The poor man would 


be much embarrassed by his victory. 
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: Day against the Jews would be a calamity in 
Germany. : 

" But this would not be the result, if Pastor 
Stocker went. on the principle of fighting the 
Jews with their own weapons, of learning their 


commercial secrets, of fighting them on their 


- own grounds, disputing with them that power of 


; money of which they dispose at present without 


control or limit. 

Tf, in the conduct of his business, the German 
Jew is mean, even to servility, he has, at any 
rate, preserved his general race-character, a 
sort of independence against the brute force 
of Frederick’s grenadiers, who have not enslaved 
him. 

Seneca says that a people are always punished 
for their faults by the excess of their virtues. 
Germany is a striking example of the truth of 
this axiom. Until now she has triumphed over 
her enemies, thanks to her faculty of passive 
obedience, her tranquil perseverance, and her 
strength; she has beaten down all her foreign 
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adversaries ; but she is unarmed in face of those 
she has seated at her hearth, who live undev the 
safeguard of her institutions and her laws. 
She is forced to lower her flag before them, to 
recognize her inability to annihilate *the power 
and adverse influence which she would have 
taken into partnership if she had had the 
practical savoir faire of the English, or the 
assimilating spirit of France. 

But no German would agree with what I say 
here, and Pastor Stocker less than any other. 

If you have the opportunity, I advise you to 
make the acquaintance of this remarkable man, 
one of the most distinguished in Germany. In 
spite of his prejudices, and notwithstanding 
that mystic piety so often met with in Pro- 
testant pastors, he cannot fail to interest you 
by his coldly passionate language. 

The compact arguments of his narrow logic, 
the violent asperity of his attacks, the sincere 
conviction with which he lays down false 


theories, mark him as a man incapable of 
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trafficking with, his conscience, strict. even to 
austerity. He has borne the numerous attacks 
of which he has been the object with a stoicism 
worthy of the ancients, and has treated enmity 
with contémpt. His influenco is greater than 
is believed abroad, more extended than perhaps 
even he or his friends suspect. 

When the history of the first twenty years 
of the German Empire shall be written, M. 
Stocker cannot fail to occupy a place in it as 
the promoter of the Anti-Semitic Movement. 
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' NINETEENTH LETTER. 
THE DIPLOMATIC BODY. 


Tue diplomatic body at Berlin plays a con- 
siderable part, which is explained by the narrow 
scope of society. In this city, immense as it 
is, the number of persons whom it is agreed 
to call the Great World is so small that it 
would be impossible for society to exist with- 
out a foreign element. That alone explains the 
welcome given to the corps diplomatique at 
Berlin, and its empressement is measured by 
what is to be obtained from them in the way 
of dancing and eating. As for the secretaries 
and attachés, they amuse themselves or not 
according as they accommodate themselves to 
German manners. 
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The senior Ambassador is Lord Ampthill, 
representative of her Britannic Majesty? He 
is a man of much intelligence, remarkable 
finesse, and exquisite tact; he has filled several 
difficult posts with distinction, not to say éclgt ; 
he is a diplomatist of the old school, able’ to 
disguise his thoughts, to divine those of others; 
to remain silent so long as it is necessary, to 
speak when advisable. For some time chargé- 
@affaires at Rome, his intimacy with Cardinal 
Antonelli enabled him to acquire an Italian 
suppleness, rarely met with in an Englishman. 
A keen observer by nature, he has become more 
so from experience; he has learnt to weigh 
characters, to discover their weaknesses, and to 
use their meannesses and susceptibilities. He 
never expresses his true opinion either on per- 
sons or events. He is wise as a serpent, 
even while appearing expansive ; he serves his 


country rather than those who govern it; he 


1 Lord Ampthill’s lamented death took place while this 
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obeys tradition, and is not the servant of a 
minister or a ministry. 7 

During the Berlin Congress he kept in 
the background, but quietly rendered the 
greatest services to England whén the zeal 
of Lord Beaconsfield would have seriously 
compromised his country, had there not 
been some one at hand to tone down 
his impetuosity, and translate the too ex- 
pressive phrases of Disraeli into diplomatic 
French, 

Lord Ampthill is a great admirer of the 
Chancellor. Is he sincere in his enthusiasm ? 
Without being a sphinx, this ambassador is 
impenetrable; with the most perfect amiability 
he will change a conversation when he foresees 
that it may become dangerous, just as he has 
the talent of persuading you that he has chosen 
you for a confidant, after favouring you with a 


few commonplace observations. 
None can put a journalist on a wrong tack 


more successfully, and in so clever a manner 
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that the poor reporter never perceives that he 
has been duped. 

Of all the foreign diplomatists accredited to 
the Court of Berlin, Lord Ampthill is, I believe, 
the only offe who has divined the thoughts of 
Prince Bismark, and who, judging him as the 
man of iron deserves, has kept on good terms 
with him, in spite of the constant clashing of 
their respective policy. 

The Chancellor appreciates the English Am- 
bassador, and even fears him a little, because 
he feels himself divined. He is aware that 
Lord Ampthill, notwithstanding hi 


apparent 
amiability, retains the English coolne 






will never allow himself to be se 
flatteries or blinded by protestations of friend- 
ship; that he will resist-all-attempts at corrup- 
tion, and with imperturbable calm will divide 
the promise made from that intended to be 
kept. 

Lady Ampthill, a daughter of Lord Clarendon, 
without possessing her husband’s talent, i¥ 


va * 
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nevertheless a clever woman, who seeks to 
extend her knowledge, and keep up with what 
is going on in the world. She is an ideal 
Ambassadress. She is made to shine, to receive, 
to manage a house with éclat. One could not 
imagine her as the wife of a private individual. 
She seems to have been born for the position she 


holds. She is cold, and assumes a haughtiness 
which she believes to be pride; she talks well, 


but she is more amiable with those who flatter 
than with those who respect her. She likes to 
lead, to exercise a sort of royalty. Perhaps she 
has been a little spoiled at Berlin, but she is not 
ungrateful, for no one in the corps diplomatique 
takes so much trouble for society as the English 
Ambassadress. Her fétes, her dinners, are 
always ordered in an admirable manner, and if 
she aspires to be a sovereign, at least she 
gladly discharges the duties of royalty. 

The Austrian Ambassador and his wife cut 
a much smaller figure at Berlin. Count 


Széchenyi gives one the idea of a most agree- 
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able man when seen for the first time. On 
further acquaintance you discover that he is 


- monotonous, and becomes tiresome* by con- 
stantly repeating himself. His mind is soon 
exhausted, *and you observe that you must 
furnish almost all the matter of the conversa- & 
tion. Nevertheless, he is a good listener, and 
is a great resource for chatterers. No one 
knows whether he is a good or bad diplomatist ; 
he has only had to keep up friendly relations 
already established between the two govern- 
ments. He is a model of courtesy. If he 
never guesses at a project of the Chancellor’s, 
on the other hand he never crosses him. He 
will live at peace with every one, and die in 
the conviction that he has contributed to the 
great political work of his time. If he had a 
larger fortune, he would be perfect for the post 
he occupies; unfortunately the economy he is 
forced to practise influences his temper, and he 
talks too much about the cost of his shabby 


receptions. His wife imitates him in this, 
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and takes the public too freely into her confi- 
dence concerning her housekeeping troubles. 
She is; however, an excellent woman, kind, 
charming, helpful, but not suited for the posi- 
tion in which she is placed. 7 

Before the present Minister, France was re- 
presented at Berlin by Count de Saint Vallier, 
persona grata in certain circles, a béte-noire in 
certain others. He is a personage very difficult 
to describe; he is slippery as an eel, and looks 
like one; as supple as a reed, and as cunning 
as a fox, if ever he falls, it is upon his feet. 

Although his convictions are firm, they permit 
him to make the arrangements that he requires 
with men and things. He often thinks him- 
self useful where he is only ambitious, and 
believes he is working for his country when it is 
only for himself. 

As a diplomatist, he is adroit and clear- 
sighted, although he is sometimes deceived. He 


falls into a trap-when it is cleverly baited to 
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be fully admitted, and to this end always remains 
on good terms with the Chancellor. Prince 
Bismark welcomed him with the more amiability 
that he was bored to death by M. de Gontant 
Biron, ° 

Count de Saint Vallier profited with marvel- 
lous address by the faults of his predecessor, 
He applied himself to keeping out of all the little 
intrigues in which the protégé of the Duc 
Decazes had meddled. Thanks to that indicator, 
he secured a patron in the person of the 
Chancellor, and a friend in the Empress, whom 
he propitiated by a real or pretended friend- 
ship for her Lady of the Palace, Countess von 
Hacke. 

He is capable of being a devoted friend, an 
excellent adviser; but in politics he is a disciple 
of Talleyrand, one of those men who foresee the 
good as well as the evil fortune of others, and 
secure a favourable result for themselves. The 


French-Ambassador was disliked at Berlin by 
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that they were all sincerely rejoiced at the re- 
call of M. de Saint Vallier. A Minister I would 
advise you to study, for he is well worth the 
trouble, and to conciliate, for he is dangerous, is 
M. Sabouroff, representative of His Majesty 
Alexander JIJ. He is an intelligent man, yet, 
like M. de Saint Vallier, confounds his own 
interests with those of his country. He is 
audacious, he shrinks from nothing, and will as 
easily drop a friend as get rid of an enemy. 
He is one of those who think the end justifies 
the means. Owing to his perfect indifference 
to what he terms sensitiveness or sentimenta- 
lity, he will always keep himself afloat on the 
ocean of politics. : 

His astuteness and his talent are undeniable; 
but he is a fortunate diplematist rather than a 
statesman. 

He must have made a very good position for 
himself in Berlin, and Prince Bismark is, I 
think, grateful to him that he turns his atten- 
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Personally M. Sabouroff is the most agreeable 
man in Berlin: & delightful talker, an eminent 
archeologist, of perfect taste, a great collector 
of Greek antiquities, and a great admirer of 
modern goddesses. 

Count de Launay, Ambassador of the King of 
Italy, and Sadullha Bey, the Sultan’s envoyé, do 
not require a long description. 

The former would perhaps be agreeable were 
it not for his wife, whose fierce jealousy freezes 
him in society and forbids him all expansion. 
Mdme. de Lannay, though, is no fool; but she 
is as suspicious as she is clever. Unfortunately 
she is deaf, which renders conversation with 
her almost impossible. 

They give a ball from time to time, where it 
is fearfully hot, and refreshments are scarce. 
This is the extent of the hospitality of Count 
and Countess de Launay. 

These receptions, however, surpass those of 
their Turkish colleague, who sacrifices himself 
to the extent of drinkine other nennle’s wine. 
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but does nat.offer his own to his neighbour, 
lest he shoild transgress the law of the Prophet. 

I will not detain you with the Ministers or 
Envoys of small or second-rate powers. Only 
Spain and Portugal need be particularly men- 
tioned. 

Sefior Merryy Colon de Benomar, the Spanish 
Minister, is a small, old man, foppish, very 
empressé with ladies, and proud of his descent 
in the female line from Christopher Columbus. 
He had shown diplomatic ability in Morocco, 
and it was thought he would do-the, same-in 
Europe. In society his conversation is amusing. 
Since his marriage a little more importance is 
granted to him, and the number of those who 
called him M. Merry diminishes every day. 

His wife is beautiful, kind, frank, and simple; 
she has only one ambition—to be an ambas- 
sadress; this rank she is almost certain of 
attaining. == 

Portugal has for the moment no Minister at 


Borlin. and is represented by a charaés-Pakasree 
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M. de Soveral, who has the greatest success 
with women. He is very—nay, too handsome 
—and has had more bonnes fortunes than any 
man, above all a foreigner, has ever boasted at 
Berlin. . _ 

He is not a bad man; but an entfant chérie 
with the ladies, and consequently ‘spoiled » 

He was long without a rival; butthe coming: 
of abrilliant Austrian Military Attaché did him 
some harm with certain Queens of Fashion. 

Major von Steininger is moreover better cal- 
culated than M. de Soveral to please the ladies, 
because he is distinction personified. 

The Greek Minister is M. Rangalie, better 
known for his literary works than for his political 
ability. 

The French Ambassador is Count d’Aubigny, 
an amiable little man, at home on the Boule- 
vards, and possessing the true Parisian volu- 
bility. His wife is an oddity, who, for fear of 
being commonplace, has fallen into absolute 


rudeness. 
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Sir John Walsham, First Secretary of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Embassy, is a tall, thin, 
slender personage, a true son of Albion, and 
one of those officials who accomplish their daily 
routine more from ambition than dove of work. 
He will advance in his career in due succession, 
and retire from the political arena with the 
honestly-gained title of Minister Plenipotentiary. 
His wife is a little person, very affected and 
very empty; incapable of comprehending the 
value of words, or of foreseeing the conse- 
quences which may be brought about by in- 
temperance of language. She receives much, 
especially diplomatists, and simpers a great 
deal. 

An amiable, good, and charming person, 
though too much Berlinized, is Madame 
@’Arapoff, wife of the First Secretary of the 
Russian Embassy. For twenty year's she has 
lived in Berlin, and has ended by adopting its 
tastes and habits, and by liking it, if possible, 


more than her native country. On one point, 
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fortunately, she is not naturalized; malevolence 
is a fault to which she is entirely a stranger. 

Madame Arapoff is too much absorbed by 
the world, by visits, shopping, and trying on 
dresses, to* find time to busy herself about 
others. Her life is a perpetual fée. She 
worships society to such an extent that she is 
incapable of seeing its defects. She has two 
charming daughters. Much courted by society, 
she is the only diplomatist’s wife who is com- 
pletely accepted at Berlin. Her compatriots 
of the Russian Embassy do not like, and are 
jealous of her. It is said that the Ambassador 
himself has not disdained to descend to small 
intrigues to procure the recall of his First 
Secretary. 

I end this letter, having, I think, forgotten 
no one of importance. You yourself will pick 


out those I have left in the shade or forgotten. 
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TWENTIETH LETTER. 
THE MIDDLE OLASs. 


I suovtp advise you, if possible, to get intro- 
duced to some middle-class houses, or to the 
smal] nobility who exist only in Germany, and 
who approach more nearly to the middle than 
the higher classes in their habits, their manner 
of living, and even their opinions. 

We must be just, even to our rivals, and you 
would have a false idea of German society, were 
you to judge of it from the specimens afforded 
in the elegant salons of Berlin. 

When you want to gather public opinion ina 
country, address yourself to those who form 
that opinion. You will only find these people 
in Berlin amongst small capitalists, second- 
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rate employés, professors, and savants; but I 
will talk of the latter in another letter. To-day 
I wish to conduct you into one of those worthy 
and tranquil homes where you™@an see the 
German such as he is, untainted by the demo- 
ralization of the great world. 

To begin with, we must both climb two, often 
three, flights of very steep stairs. If the house 
be a new building, the staircase will be of 
marble, with banisters of wrought iron. If 
it be old, it will be of wood, but always covered 
with a hideous carpet of a different colour on 
‘ each floor, according to the taste of the occu- 
pier, before whose door it ceases. You ring; 
a girl in white cap and apron opens to you, 
and informs you that the “ Herrschaften ”’—or 
Lords—are at home. 

After having left your overcoat in a very 
narrow passage, where the gas burns all day, 
and which serves as an ante-room, you are in- 
troduced into a small drawing-room where 


about a dozen people are seated on chairs or 
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fauteuils, ornamented with little squares of 
guipure, an obligatory decoration in German 
homes. A lamp lights the room ag well as the 
people who are present. Do not forget that it 
is half-past seven, the hour when civilized 
people sit down to dinner. At first the room 
in which you find yourself appears to be the 
ugliest you have ever seen. The ceiling is 
chocolate colour, ornamented with birds or 
landscapes, red or green; the walls are covered 
with a horrible green velvet paper, on which a 
few pictures and photographs are hung. 

An enormous porcelain stove entirely fills 
one corner of this room; the other is occupied 
by the piano. An immense sofa, the table we 
have already mentioned, and chairs arranged 
symmetrically against the -wall, such is the 
furniture of this so-called drawing-room. 

On the sofa a lady of a certain age is majes- 
tically seated ; she listens to the compliments of 


an infantry officer, who has the air of heroically 
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other ladies are enthroned in the fautewils. 
One of these is the hostess, who takes posses- 
sion of you, and presents you to the sovereign 
of the sofa, saying, in a sepulchral voice, 
being overWhelmed by the greatness of the 
title she is about to pronounce: “‘ Her Hxcel- 
lency Generaless K——.” She does not allow 
you to enter into conversation with this star, 
but continues to name to you, “ Madame the 
Privy Councillor, Madame the Colonel,” and 
finally introduces to you her daughter, adding, 
“ Das ist mein Lischen:? “That is my Lisa.” 
After that you are free, and you ask yourself 
with terror what will become of you during 
the two mortal hours you must pass in this 
cage. 

All these ladies have their knitting in hand, 
and appear absorbed in a conversation of which 
the price of meat and eggs is the principal 
topic. They seem to be on a footing of strictest 
ceremony eas each so using all their titles, 
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cellency or most Gracious Lady. In despair, 
you cast your eyes on the table covered with 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers. A light 
begins to dawn for you; the hostess presently 
proposes to you to go and smoke with the 
gentlemen; you accept, and on entering another 
room, you find yourself transported into another 
world. All the men in this other world are 
educated, polite, well bred, though ignorant of 
the ordinary forms of the great world ; all have 
their regular work, and are capable judges of 
the literary and scientific movement of their 
epoch. They have not the polish, the super- 
ficial varnish of the high society who assemble 
at the Palace Unter den Linden, and who adorn 
the Empress’s Thursdays; they do not know 
how to tie their cravats, and the cut of their 
coats dates from the last years of the Empire ; 
but neithér do they know anything about the 
little scandals that are current coin in the Im- 


perial circle. Their hearts are simple, their 
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ties are well developed, well balanced; it is a 
pleasure to talk with them, and one always 
learns something from them. Remark, that I 
make use of the words “ intellectual faculties;’’ 
as for politics these people are as incapable of 
judging them, and as indifferent to them as the 
people of the great world. 

To return to our soirée, time passes, the 
minutes fly, while from being astonished you 
become interested. The door opens, the little 
servant announces supper. The host offers his 
arm to her Excellency, the Colonelle is assigned 
to you, and all pass into the dining-room. The 
awkwardness of the first half-hour has disap- 
peared, You feel at ease, and by degrees forget 
the little peculiarities of your neighbours. 

The repast is simple. A saddle of venison, 
salad, and fruits, fresh or preserved according 
to the season, composes the bill of fare. The 
guests eat with their knives, put their fingers 


in the salt-cellars, lick their forks, and wipe 
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but you will pardon these little transgressions 
out of gratitude for the pleasant hours they 
have procufed you. ; 
When the repast is ended, you return to 
the drawing-room. The young lady introduced 
to you under the name of Lischen seats herself 
at the piano, and the evening ends as gaily 
as its commencement had seem ull, At 
half-past ten every one prepares tok 765, the 
gas is already extinguished in the corridor, and 





the servant lights you out with a candle. 

" Good-night is said, with a promise of future 
meetings, and the Excellency, the Privy Coun- 
cillors and the Colonelle return home on foot, 
in the same way as the lieutenant who had.been 
bustling about their greatnesses, and who re- 
joices at having economized the money which 
so good a supper would have cost him. 

German society, in the upper class, is corrupt, 
in the lower, demoralized, and can only be pro- 
perly appreciated by studying the middle 
classes. Nevertheless there, as in the aris- 
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tocracy, the inferiority of women, or, to. speak 
more correctly, the manner in which they are 
relegated to mere household occupations and 
the cares of their toilette, strikes one at once. 
In reality, the enormous distance which sepa- 
rates the bowrgeoise from the great lady lies in 
their respective morals. The wife of the small 
capitalist .the employé, or even of the 
officerg” sacrifice herself to her family, to 
her husband, to her children, will reduce herself 
to the strictest necessaries, making herself an 
unpaid servant, burying alive her youth and — 
beauty in order to save up for the»education 
of her sons; the wife of a noble, aorkpitaiien as 
poor as the other woman, will demand the 
means of shining in the world, of eclipsing her 
rivals by her dress, and-under-the name of little 
presents will in reality receive the price of her 
honour. Frequent, then, if you have the 
opportunity, these middle-class homes; there 
you will see a mother of a family, worthy in all 


respects in spite of her stinginess and her 
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absurdities, and you may, if you succeed in 
repressing that spirit of raillery which urges 
young mer: to laugh at those whose habits and 
tastes are not in accord with their own; you 
may, I say, learn the secrets of the‘life of the 
German. He is educated, laborious, sincerely 
convinced of the greatness of those who govern 
him ; he understands nothing of the beauty of 
material things, he does not dream of the 
pleasure of being surrounded by objects which 
charm the eye or the senses, he is insensible to 
the beauty of a picture or a statue, and careless 
of comfort; but he will weep at the reading of 
a beautiful poem, find infinite enjoyment at 
seeing a plant flourish and prosper, and peruse 
for recreation after a day’s work, one of 
Darwin’s treatises, or look through Ranke’s 
last volume. It is only the German of the 





middle class who reads, If ~ Tf you e: enter a public 
library, you will never see any one belonging 


to the higher ranks of society; the same con- 
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regiments of the Guards and those belonging 
to the Infantry and the Artillery. The former 
are ignorant and conceited beyond belief; their 
days are passed at the club or sauntering in the 
streets; their nights in dancing; they are 
almost more effeminate than women, and in the 
majority of cases more vain. The latter, on 
the contrary, are studious, modest, learned, but 
appreciated only by people who live out of the 
great and gay world. 

This will explain to you why men who occupy 
any serious post, or are of themselves worth 
anything, keep aloof from the society which you 
as a young diplomatist are obliged to frequent. 
Nowhere does there exist a greater difference 
between the classes who constitute the nation 
than in Germany, and above all in Berlin. 
Everywhere else, a man of talent may emerge 
from the crowd, put aside prejudices, and by the 
simple strength of genius, make himself the 


equal of all. At Berlin, he may make himself 
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succeed in being accepted as an equal by those 
who instead of brains have ancestors. The 
result of the barrier thus raised by pride is that 
the men who could best accomplish the task of 
consolidating the German Empire, are so thrown 
back upon themselves, that they do not even 
attempt to put aside the boundaries which sepa- 
rate them from a world inferior in everything, 
but inaccessible to them. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LETTER. 
ARTISTS AND SCIENTISTS. 


THERE are many artists and scientific men at 
Berlin, but they form a sort of coterie among 
themselves, into which it is very difficult to 
penetrate. In general you do not meet them 
in society, except at the receptions of the Crown 
Princess, or in the salon of Countess Schleinitz. 
Princess Victoria, an enthusiast in all apper- 
taining to science, literature, or art, makes it a 
point to encourage scientists and artists. Her 
intelligent patronage is highly appreciated. It 
is certain that since the marriage of the heir . 
to the throne, all things belonging to the Arts 
have made immense progress. The Princess 
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and interests herself in the purchases made by 
the museums. Some few people in society imi- 
tate her example. The movement is still very 
limited, but nevertheless, it is a step in advance 
on a new road. * 
Unfortunately, the ignorance of the great 
world renders it incapable of taking pleasure in 
intellectual things, and consequently of guiding 
artistic production. The middle class has not 
enough authority with the artists; it allows 
itself to be ruled by them. Instead of pointing 
out their faults or their errors of taste, it blindly 
accepts the judgments they pass on themselves. 
The result of this state of things is that the 
artists, being left completely free, have founded 
a kind of national school, resting on the tradi- 
tions of the Renaissance, and this has until 
now only produced monstrosities. Nothing can 
equal the conceit of a German sculptor or 
painter, except perbaps that of an officer of the 
Body-Guard. They imagine themselves to have 
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as he German armies have conquered provinces. 
Being very obstinate in their ideas, they try to 
impose their tendencies on the entire wniverse. 

As they have not an enlightened public to 
deal with, they can give free course to their 
theories, and by degrees will succeed in 
entirely corrupting the tastes of their com- 
patriots. To begin with, they condemn the 
pleasure one takes in beholding a beautiful 
object, even if its outlines be not altogether 
correct, and they protest loudly against all 
things which only please the eye. According 
to them, all must be in the old German style, 
which is nothing more than a caricature of the 
Renaissance. Thus their houses are all sombre, 
dark, and ugly, furnished with seats and cup- 
boards of carved wood, the walls ornamented 
with pictures of the new school, that is to say 
representing women in affected attitudes with 
faded bouquets in their hands. 

But I perceive that I am launching out into 
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ing to you of German artists. I will begin 
with Professor Angeli. Professor Angeli is a 
, Vienneses but he comes so often to Berlin, he 
is so largely patronized by the aristocratic 
society of this city, that he may be almost 
counted as a Berliner. His great renown dates 
from his portraits of the Crown Prince and 
Princess, who have also bought his principal 
works. Since then Professor Angeli has been 
the Benjamin of all the salons, and like other 
Benjamins has abused his position. He is pro- 
bably the vainest man in the world. His pride 
attains phenominal proportions ; he believes the 
entire universe to have been created for hig 
personal benefit. He is, however, responsible 
for his acts, for he can, on occasion, be relatively 
modest when he is with people who are not dis- 
posed to tolerate his vanity. Unfortunately 
that happens but seldom, and the élégantes of 
Berlin endure from Professor Angeli conduct 
which would not be tolerated for a moment in 
an attaché, or Secretary of Embassy. 
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Professor Werner, whose pictures of the.“ Con- 
gress”? and the %« Proclamation of the Empire 
at Versailles” have been greatly adqired, isa 
slender little man, with a cunning face, but he 
at least is wot aggressive. That does not mean 
that he has a poor opinion of himself; but he 
is not so vain as the majority of his brother- 
artists, and especially Herr Lenbach, the painter, 
whose head has been completely turned by two 
or three bonnes fortunes with fashionable fools. 

Count Ferdinand Harrach is an amateur 
painter working for love of art; but this does 
not prevent him from selling detestable pictures 
at a very high price. His very pretty wife is . 
only one of his many conquests. Although a 
clever man, he is so convinced of his. own 
superiority that he does not deign to credit his 
neighbour with even a little common sense. 
He is very amiable, but one guesses from his 
subtle smile, in how little esteem he holds those 
whom he deigns to honour with his attention. 

- He is one of the most ardent apostles of the 
P2 
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Ali Deutsche school. The Crown Princess no 
doubt thinks it better to err in art than not to 
cultivate it at all, and probably considers that 
Count Ferdinand Harrach sets a good example. 
She honours him with a special sKare of her 
good graces, and has even condescended to 
select him as her partner at a fancy-dress ball. 

Among the artists you will be likely to meet, 
Professor Gustaf Richter, now the first portrait 
painter in Germany, is the most remarkable. He 
has neither conceit nor false ostentation. He 
knows his own merit, but does not pretend to 
surpass all the rest of humanity in genius. He 
is the only German artist who can be placed on 
the list of superior men ; he married a daughter 
of Meyerbeer. The wife, as well as the 
husband, merits your attention, and you should 
not neglect the opportunity of becoming intimate 
with them. 

I will not speak of the other painters or 
sculptors who vie with each other for the favour 
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principal amongst them, though I had almost 
forgotten to merition the sculptor Begas, a man 
of great talent, whose wife is celebrated for her 
heauty. 

The fétas given by the artistic world of 
Berlin are amusing to those who like to observe 
human vanity, for nothing exceeds the contempt 
with which German artists speak of all those 
who do not share their ideas and tastes. 

There are some remarkable scientists and 
literary men at Berlin. Not to speak of Momm- 
sen, Von Ranke, and Von Helmholz, nearly 
all the Professors at the University are men of 
the greatest merit and the highest ability, who 
work for work’s sake, to advance science or 
clear up dark points in history, not for the 
triumph of their own theories or their personal 
opinion. These courageous pioneers of pro- 
gress merit our sincere respect and admiration, 
for they are the only persons amongst their 
countrymen not blinded by false ideas of 
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people on the earth, and who place above the 
new German Empire, its armiés, its conquests, 
its all-powerful Sovereign and Minister, one 
thing greater, more noble still, more sublime, 
for it is the only thing here below that the 
Deity has created in His own image—the 


human race. 
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TWENTY-SECOND LETTER. 
THE PRESS AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Ix Germany the Press plays a part dispro- 
portioned to its influence. Among the number 
of daily papers which inundate Berlin, only 
two or three influence the people, and even 
they are of quite an inferior order, as, for 
example, the Klein Journal, a sorry imitation 
of the Petit Journal, and the Tageblatt, of 
Berlin, which you must not confound with the 
Deutsches Tageblatt. These are both organs of 
German chaff and Jewish bitterness. They are 
principally read by servants and by the great 
world; each finding in them food to satisfy 
their love of “ sensation.” 


It often happens that these papers are obliged 
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to contradict their own assertions ; but the 
public rarely read the denial, While it retails the 
false stories with pleasure. They are much 
read abroad, where people are so simple as to 
believe that they represent the opinion which 
they espouse. This is, however, a complete 
mistake ; the only really representative journals 
are two or three papers in the style of the 
Germania, the organ of the clericals, and the 
Kreuz Zeitung, that of the Conservatives, 

The German Press is almost entirely in 
the hands of the Jew bankers, or otherwise 
depending on the Government, which by turns 
inspires the Post, the Nord-deutsche, and the 
National Zeitung, sometimes even the Gazette 
de Cologne, according as one or other of those 
papers appears favourable to their interests, 
and will allow itself most readily to be given 
the lie. In questions concerning the press, as 
in all others, Prince Bismarck has his plan. 
When he wishes to know what effect will be 


produced in the world by anv partionlar newe 
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he causes it to be printed, taking care to frame 
it according to*the so-called tendency of the 
chosen organ. After all Europe hag been agi- 
tated, and the foreign press has more or less 
taken it up, and that the result desired by the 
Chancellor is obtained, he causes it to be con- 
tradicted by an “officious” note in the Nord- 
deutsche ; and he then boldly rebukes those who 
dare to suspect an independent paper of collu- 
sion with the Government. 

The Nord-deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung is the 
only paper continually alimented by the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, and even it is disowned 
every day. When the Ambassador of a Foreign 
Power complains at Wilhelm Strasse of a 
peculiarly offensive article against his country, 
a thousand apologies are made, ignorance of 
where the said article is to be found is pleaded, 
and a reprimand is to be at once addressed to 
the editor ; but next day, without withdrawing 
the affirmations of the previous one, the editor 
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the indignation caused by them. This journal 
also serves as a keynote to all’the others, who 
take their Zone from it, and rarely question its 
assertions, 

The editors are only there for form's sake ; all 
the political articles are made up at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, and submitted—at any 
rate, the important ones—to the Chancellor 
beforehand. When Prince Bismark wishes to 
convey to any particular quarter an opinion 
which would be out of place in the Nord- 
deutsche, and would not carry sufficient authority 
in one of his other organs, he chooses the Post, 
a journal supposed to be honest, Conservative, 
and independent, and of the integrity of whose 
principles most people are convinced. The 
help of the Post is invoked when the Chan- 
cellor wants to conciliate the pietist subscribers 
to the Kreuz Zeitung, and those silly people 
who have the nightmare of social revolution for 
ever before their eyes. 
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Packer and the National Liberals, it was for- 
merly strongly supported by the Government in 
its war against the Catholics. Sincg the party 
it represents has quarrelled with the Chan- 
cellor, theeNational Zeitung has also appeared 
to have done so; but this paper has still a 
point of contact with its ancient ally when it 
is a question of opposing their common enemy, 
Clericalism ; and the Chancellor uses it without 
scruple when he wants to conciliate the foes of 
Herr Windthorst’s party. 

This journal, having the name of being quite 
out of favour in high places, may be contra- 
dicted, and even abused, without danger, if the 
sudden change of any of Prince Bismark’s 
manoeuvres render contradiction and abuse 
necessary. 

The Gazette de Cologne is the advanced guard 
of the Chancellor. It is specially charged to 
observe foreign powers, to expose their ambi- 


tious projects, to reveal their dissensions, their 
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strength of their armies. Its particular mission 
is also to keep German patriotism on the qui 
vive, to avraken the national pride, and to give 
the final signal to the trumpet which sounds 
the note of battle. . . 

Published out of Berlin, passing for the best- 
informed paper in Germany, as it is one of 
the richest, keeping correspondents everywhere 
who supply it with more or less fabulous stories, 
the Gazette de Cologne is reputed abroad to be an 
independent journal, but @f passionate opinions 
and extremely violent in fts dislikes. 

The people suspect that its information comes 
direct from Bismark, who profits by the high 
position of this journal to arouse the ill-feelings 
of the Nationalists, to irritate the foreign press, 
provoke its anger, and then rebuke its violence. 

Thus we see Prince Bismark has always 
several strings to his bow, and plays with the 
press as he does with everything else. 


In the same way he manages the foreign 
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out what the Chancellor pleases; those who 
are corrupt, obey, those who are independent are 
circumvented, those who are hostile ar® deceived. 
Prince Bismark contrives to reduce the foreign 
correspondénts to starvation, which drives them 
out of the truth like wolves out of a wood. 
Then having no food for their pens, they, like 
the Russian journalists, fabricate improbable 
news, or, like the Times, are reduced to describ- 
ing the English Ambassador's balls and dinners: 

Among the journalf really free from all con» 
plicity or compromise with the Government, 
two only deserve special mention—the Kreuz 
Zeitung, or Gazette of the Cross, and the 
Germania, The former is patronized by elegant 
society ; it contains detailed descriptions of all 
the Court fétes, and announcements of births, 
deaths, and marriages. The fact of being a 
subscriber to the Kreuz Zeitung is in itself a 
patent of respectability. It is arch-honest, areh- 


Protestant, and arch-wearisome. Its saint is 
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those for whom the word progress ig not an 
abomination. . 

The Kréuz Zeitung was formerly favoured by 
Prince Bismark. It pushes its scruples as to 
the veracity of its news to the extént of pub- 
lishing it only when it is consecrated by time, 
and has passed into the domain of ancient his- 
tory. 

It is perpetually at war with the Germania, 
whose Catholicism is abominable to it. This 
latter paper, more Papist than the Pope, dis- 
tinguishes itself particularly by its passionate 
ardour for all sorts of polemics, and by the 
readiness with which it enters into every kind 
of discussion, Tact is a virtue wholly un. 
known to it, and Christian toleration quite a 
stranger. Religion without charity, such ought 
to be its device. 

The Fremdenblatt is a journal almost entirely 
consecrated to stupid, idle gossiping. It shares 
with the Berliner Tageblatt, of which I have 
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officers and ladies of Berlin: after a ball, the 


latter may read in it descriptions of their 
dresses, and the former the names of their 
partners. In general, all the papers devoted 
to the recttal of the news and scandals of the 
great world are in favour with elegant society. 
The journalists to whom they belong profit by 
this state of things, either to augment the 
new gossip to them every morning, or to extort 
money from dupes whom they threaten to com. 
promise by the revelation of certain anecdotes 
of their private life. 

This species of extortion gave rise not long 
ago to a scandalous trial, in which an ex-officer, 
the bearer of an aristocratic name, and allied to 
the best families in the country, figured; but 
for once that the fact has transpired, how often 
have victims submitted to their fate without 
murmuring, and dearly bought a silence which 


they judged indispensable to their social 
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The most read journal in Berlin of this slides 
is the Bersen Courier, the organ of the green- 
room andthe stock-jobbers. Its editors are 
frequently in prison. Its stories are sometimes 
true, sometimes cruelly false. Its cpinions on 
any other subject except that of money are 
worthless. 
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TWENTY-THIRD LETTER. 
THE CHANCELLOR'S “ROOLS:- 


I must not forget to speak of certain individuals 
whom you will have the opportunity of meeting, _ 
and whom I shall call the Chancellor’¢ crows; 
in remembrance of our friend La Fontaine. 
They are more or less intelligent persons, always 
supple and cunning, often insinuating, whose 
manners and education leave nothing to desire, 
and who, from unbridled ambition, have made 
themselves slaves of Bismark, to whom they 
often serve, without suspecting it, as—how 
shall I express it? Spies is too strong a term ; 
informers is too weak; I will say that they 
are people who have imposed on themselves the 
task of beguiling the sleepless hours .of their 
powerful patron with stories of the events of 
. Q 
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the day, and the doings and sayings of persons 
whose political opinions are’ feared in high 
places. , : 

Without having a taste for fairy tales, like 
the Sultan in the “Arabian Nights,” the 
Chancellor likes to be amused by anecdotes. 
He likes still more to possess several unavowed 
parasites, his keen scent makes him discover 
them readily, and he immediately persuades 
them that they have mind, talent, indeed all 
sorts of virtues; and, more important still, he 
gives them the assurance that they enjoy his 
—the Chancellor’s—confidence. In a word, 
Prince Bismark, as the fox of the fable, be- 
guiles these crows by giving them cheeses 
instead of taking them away. 

It is seldom that the cheeses are of first- 
rate quality ; but ahumble Gruyére eaten in the 
Prince’s company is often preferable to a slice 
of Stilton devoured in solitude. Starting from 
this principle, many people make desperate 
efforts to obtain a piece of the former; but, 
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alas I that piece is like the fatal fruit of the tree 
of good and evil’ Once tasted, one belongs no 
more to one’s self, one becomes embitious, 
cruel, cowardly ; one sacrifices honour, feelings, 
all, to the desire of being in the highest favour, 
to the pride of being approved by the master 
who owns one. 

The compacts made between Prince Bismark 
and the auxiliaries whom he secretly uses, are 
never other than understood; even those who 
have entered into them are often ignorant of 
the engagement which binds them. They only 
know that the Chancellor thinks well of them, : 
that he invites them to Varzin, that he admits 
them to his intimacy, makes them talk; that 
somehow or other their career develops itself in 
a manner peculiarly favourable to their in- 
terests. They do not know, or feign not to 
know, to what beneficent influence they owe their 
rapid advancement; but at each new proof of 
favour accorded them by their Providence they 


pay a visit to the Chancellor, who receives them 
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with open arms, congratulates them, and repeats 
“Tam so glad that a man of ‘your merit is at 
last appregiated.” 

Among the individuals thus appreciated, two 
or three are in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; 
others, military or civil, go about in society, 
where they are marvellously well received, and 
only a few people suspect the part they play. 

You yourself, forewarned as you are, will 
find it difficult to distinguish them, and will be 
apt to fall into the trap set for you by their 
amiability and their politeness, so much superior 
to that of Germans in general. ° 

Nevertheless, the presence of these living 
telephones constitutes a'serious danger in living 
at Berlin, for the slightest word uttered in un- 
suspecting privacy may be repeated to him who 
is criticized, and by the fact of its being re- 
peated, assume importance that was never 
intended. Therefore never speak of politics} 


during your stay at Berlin; or if you do so, 


\ 
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praise all and everything, even and above alll 


that which you disapprove. 
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Endeavour to avoid any chance expression ; 
confine yoursel* to the tamest commonplace ; 
remember that not only the walls, but even 
the air has ears, and that, in our epoch of pro- 
gress, one, may, by aid of telephones, hear at 
Potsdam what is said in Berlin. I will not 
mention by name those whom I have been 
describing. What good would it do to unveil 
their incognito? What good, above all, would 
it do to tear away their illusions; to tell them 
that it is not their merit, but their utility, that 

. procures them the Chancellor’s protection, and 
that there will come a time when being no 
longer necessary, they will again sink into the 
obscurity from which a less clever person than 
Prince Bismark would never have sought to 
raise them? Only I repeat again: Be on your 
‘guard, be on your guard; be still more careful 
with young men who speak all languages well, 
who have travelled much, and possess a number 
of foreign decorations; who are polite diplo- 
matists (this is a grave indication), eager in 
their attentions to women, ip favour at Court, 
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popular in society, and who rarely go to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” Besides these 
unavowed gentlemen, the Chancellor has other 
avowed protégés. Such, for example is Herr 
Luidan, brother to Paul Luidan, the author, 
whom you must already have met. Hoe has 
all the distinctive qualities of the Jewish race: 
energy, finesse, a well-balanced mind, sound 
Judgment, extreme facility in the use of the pen, 
and ambition to raise himself by his own merit. 

The Crown Princess regards Herr Rudolph 
Luidan with well-deserved favour. He is one 
of the best employés in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, and has so far succeeded in retaining 
the favour of Prince Bismark. He goes but little 
into society, where he is received with a certain 
disdain on account of his Israelitish. origin, 
He is a charming talker; you will find him, 
however, much more reserved than when abroad; 
for in Berlin every one fears a false interpre- 
tation. I doubt whether for this reason he will 
encourage your intimacy; nevertheless he 


would be a useful-and profitable acquaintance 
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for you. Do not, however, imagine that he 
would give you’ any direct information what- 
ever; he is extremely avaricious in that respect. 
I regret much for you the absence of Count 
Radowitz from Berlin; he is one of the most 
curious types I have ever met, Sharp, cun- 
ning, supple, clever, knowing how to accom- 
modate himself to all situations; to lie with 
an. imperturbable sang froid when necessary, 
to flatter adroitly, contradict 4 propos, approve 
when possible, he has, with all these qualities, 
one fault: that of impetuosity dangerous to a 
diplomatist, as it may lead him beyond his aim, 
or at any rate make his employer fear that 
he will not always execute the instructions: he 
receives to the letter and the spirit. He is also 
vain, and too accessible to flattery. He readily 
betrays a secret to those who will praise him 
as being the depository of it. Very passionate 
in his enthusiasm for the Chancellor, very 
zealous in his profession, he sometimes allows 
himself to beled into want of tact, and forgets 
that if Germany has the righ? to be proud, her 
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representatives are in duty bound not to be in- 
solent. Suchas he is, however, Count Radowitz 
may be counted, if not as one of the best, at 
least as one of the cleverest and most amiable 
of the diplomatic agents of Prussia. He is 
often accused by his colleagues of blundering ; 
but in certain cases this may become a virtue, 
and it is well for a brusque and changeable 
policy like Prince Bismark’s to be served by a 
representative whom he can disavow. For in- 
stance, when war is sought or desired, persons 
Hike Count Radowitz capable of provoking 
it, become precious auxiliaries. At present he 
is at Constantinople, to replace Count Paul 
von Hatzfeldt, and probably also to annoy 
Russia and provoke her chargé @’ affaires, Count 
Nelidoff, who is said to be extremely susceptible. 

Ido not know how Count Radowitz likes his 
country house on the banks of the Bosphorus ; 
but I am sure he is in his element in the midst 
of the various intrigues of oriental policy in 
which the unfortunate Commander of the 
Faithful is entangled. 
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To make people quarrel, and reconcile them 
afterwards, to have his hands’ kissed alike by 
friends and enemies, suits above all things the 
son of Radowitz, that friend of the mystic 
Frederick ,William IV., whom Saint René 
Taillandier has so well described in his Dix 
ans de V Empire @ Allemagne. 

I will only briefly mention among the protégés 
of Prince Bismark, Busch, the author of the 
famous book, “Table Talk,’ which was so 
much read two or three years ago. He is one 
of those friends who may be disavowed after 
having been allowed to act, and blamed for 
the impropriety of his revelations. One must 
have little knowledge of the Chancellor, and 
form avery poor idea of the power he wields, 
to suppose for a moment that Busch would 
have dared to publish his book without having 
previously submitted the entire text to Prince 
Bismark and obtained his permission to 
proceed. 

The Prince does not dislike this sort of in- 


discretion, which allows himeto reveal the pri- 
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vate side of his character to the public indis 
creetly, and also certain opinions which he can 
only express to his intimates. The publica- 
tion of the work, First Bismark und. seine 
Seute, was a sort of recompense granted to a 
man who had been useful to him, and to whom 
he had given the right of portraying his every- 
day life by way of’ wages. Prince Bismark 
knows the people governed by Cgsarism too 
well not to be aware that it ig necessary to 
‘amuse them, either by giving them bread and 
games, under some form or other, or by offering 
the spectacle of a. great man’s private life to 
their eager curiosity. 

To conclude ; if you would be well acquainted 
with Germany and observe the country with 
profit, you must study it, understand it, judge 
it at this moment of its history, when it seems 
to have assimilated its conquests, and when a 
near future may direct it in new ways. 

One asks oneself, indeed, to-day, what 
Germany will become when the old Emperor, 
lus all-powerful Minister, Moltke, Manteuffel, 
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these ‘men of a former age who have sprung 
up in the nineteenth century, shall have dis- 
_appeared ; when in their place thera shall be 
a ruler who has been enabled to study a 
military and absolute government without con- 
tributing to it, but to whom his position, hig 
leisure, his works, his travels, the nationality 
of his wife, and his own tastes, have given 
quite a different turn, and it may be a 
resolution to govern Germany in a liberal 
_sense? What obstacles will he find in the tra- 
ditions of a system which has made. Germany 
imperial? what resistance in an army formed 
for conquest; in a middle class not yet apt at 
exercising power; in a demoralized press and 
disorganized parties ? What aid will he receive 
from ambitious persons incapable of assuming 
long unfamiliar responsibilities? Among all 
these unfavourable elements, socialism, let loose 
by Prince Bismark, and which he is powerless to 
check, threatens each day torise. We may pre- 
dict that the position of successor to an always 
victorious Emperor wil be difftcult and perhaps 
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untenable, Will he find in the army itself 
that spirit of sacrifice which Would permit him 
to reduc it? Will he find ‘in public function- 
aries inured to servility, the qualities necessary 
for making great reforms? Wil the same 
generation which has seen the triumph of 
material strength everywhere, with its injustice 
and brutality, be capable of throwing itself 
with ardour into the ways of moral strength 
and justice ? 

To direct into such paths a nation so little 
prepared to follow them, a prince would require 
to possess a high spirit, generous aspirations, a 
firm hand, and indifference to popularity from 
the first. He might, however, rest assured - 
that history will assign an equal place in her 
record of fame to the great.-legislator and the 


great conqueror. 
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Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

——— The Silver Catton: a Tale of the Western Plains. 
Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, 6s.; plainer, 55. 

LFengell (Greville) Book of the Roach. New Edition, 1zmo, 2s. 

Lirguson ( John) Ceylon in 1883. With numerous Illustrations. 
‘Crown 8vo, 75. 6d.‘ Ceylon in 1884,” 75. 6d. 

. ferns, See Heath. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed., 8vo, tos. 6d. 

Hleming (Sandford) England and Canada: a Summer Tour. 

: Crown 8vo, 65. 

Florence. Sec “ Yriarte.” z -.* 
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Lowers of Shakespeare, 32 beautifully Coloured Plftes, witi 


the passages which refer to the flowers. Small 4to, 


Folkard (R., Jun.) Plant Lore, Legents, 


trated, 8vo, 165. 


55. 


and Lyrics. Tus. 


Forbes (H. O.) Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archi. 


pelago, Ilbstrated, 8vo, 215, 


foreign Countries and British Colonies. 


A series of Descriptive 


Handbooks. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 
Austria, by D, Kay, F.R.G.S, 
*Canada, by W. Fraser Rae. 
Denmark and Iceland, by E.C.Otté, 
Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, BA. 
France, by Miss M. Roberts. 
Germany, by S. Baring-Gould, 
Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. 
*]Iolland, by R. L. Poole, 
Japan, by S. Mossman, 
*New Zealand. 
“Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold- 
smid. 


Peru, by Clements R. Markham, 
CB. i. 


Russia, by W. R. Morfill, M.A. 

Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster, 

Sweden and Norway, by F. H. 
Woods. 


*Switzerland, by W. A. P. Coolidge, 
M.A. 

*Turkey-in-Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 
MP. 


West ‘Indies, by C. H. Eden, 
F.R.G.S, { 


* Not ready yet. 


Fortunes made in Business, 
franc (Maud Jeanne). 


Emily’s Choice, 
Hall's Vineyard. 
John’s Wife: 

South Australia, 4s, 
Marian; or, The Light of Some 

One’s Tome. 55. | 
Silken Cords and ‘iron Fetters. 4s, ; 


5s. 

45. 

A Story of Life in 
a. 





2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, Bas, 


‘The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, 


with gilt edges :— 
Vermont Vale. 55. 
Minnie’s Mission. 4s, 
Little Merey. 45. 
Beatrice Melton’s Discipline, 4s, 
No Longer a Child. 4s. 

Golden Gifts. 4s, 
Two Sides to Every Question, 






4s. 


francis (FE) War, Waves, and Wanderings, including @ Cruise 


in the ‘* Lancashire Witch.” 


Frederick the Great. 


french, See “Julien.” 
Froissart, See “ Lanier,” 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 245. 
See “ Broglie.” 


GENTLE Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols. in I, small 4to, 6s, 


THE GENTLE 


LIFE SERIES. 


Price 6s. each ; or in calf extra, price 10s. 6d. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2s, 6d., except where price is named. 


The Gentle Life. 


© of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 


Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 


List of Publicationy Ir 

aeee ses 

About in the World. Essays by Author of “The Gentle Life.” 

Like unto Christ. “A New Translation of Thomas i Kempis’ 
“¢ De Imitatione Christi.” 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book, 6s, o 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited and Annotated by the Author 
of ‘*The Gentle Life.” 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

The Silent Plour: Essays, Original and Selested. By the 
Author of “The Gentle Life.” 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons, ® 
By J. Hain Friswett. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 
Students in English Literature. 

Other People’s Windows. By J. Hawn Friswetn. 65. 

4 Man's Thoughts. By J. Hatn Friswett. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. By Sir Punap Sipey. 
New Edition, 6s, 


Georgy Eliot: a Critical Study of her Life. By G, W. Cookg, 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

German. See BEuMER. 

Germany. By S. Bartnc-Goutp, Crown 8vo, 35. 62, 

Gibbs (J. R.) British Honduras. Crown 8vo, 75, 6d. 

Gilder (W. A.) Ice-Pack and Tundra. An Accownt of the 
Search for the “ Jeannette.” 8vo, 185. 

—-—— Schwatha’s Search. Stedging in quest of the Franklin 
Records. Illustrated, 8vo, 25. 6d. 

Gilpin’s Farest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Hearn. Post 8vo, 


7s, 6d. 

Glas ( John) The Lord’s Supper. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 

Gordon (J. E. H., B.A. Cantab.) Four Lectures on Electric 
Induction at the Royal Institution, 1878-9. Illust., square 16mo, 35, 

—w—— Electric Lighting, Austrated, 8vo, 18s. 

—— Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. 2nd 
Edition, enlarged, with coloured, full-page, &c., lust. 2 vols., 8vo, 425. 

Gouffé ( Jules) Reyal Cookery Book, Translated and adapted 
for English use by ALPHONSE Gourré, Head Pastrycook to the 
Queen, New Edition, with plates in colours, Woodcuts, &e., 8vo, 
gut edges, 425. = 

— Domestic Edition, half-bound, tos. 62. a? 

Great Artists. See “ Biographies.” sf 
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Great Historic Galleries of England (The). Edited by Lorp 
RONALD GoweER, Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, Permanent 
Photographs of celebrated Pictures. Vol. I., imperial 4to, gilt edges, 
36s. Vol. IL., 2/. ras. 6d@.; UL, 2/. 12s, 6¢.; IV., 2/7. 15. 6d. 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. Huerrer. A Series of 
Biographies, crowa 8vo, 35. each :-— 


Bach. Handel. Purcell. 
*Beethoven, Playdn. Rossini. 
* Berlioz. 7 *Marcello. Schubert. 
English Church Com-} Mendelssohn, Schumann. 
posers. By BARETT.| Mozart. Richard Wagner. 


*Gliick. *Palestrina. Weber. 
* In preparation. 


Grohmann (W. A.B.) Camps in the Rockies. 8vo, 125. 6d. 


Groves (J. Percy) Charmouth Grange: a Tale of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, 6s. ; plainer, 556 


Guisots History of France. Translated by RorertT Back. 
Super-royal Svo, very numerous I'ull-page and other Illustrations, In 
-» cloth extra, gilt, each 24s. This work is re-issued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at ros, 6d, each. 
“Tt suppiizs « want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 


, Students of history, ’—77mes. 7 va 
Masson's School Edition. Abridged 
from the Translation by Robert Black, with Chronological Index, His- 
torical and Genealogical Tables, &c. By Professor GusTAVE Masson, 
B.A. With 24 full-page Portraits, and other Illustrations. 1 vol., 
8vo0, 600 pp., Los. 62. 


Guizot's History of England. 1n 3 vols. of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 full-page and other ILlustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24s. each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, 1os. 6¢. each. 

“For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of whick but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted.” — 7 imes, 


Guyon (Mde.) Life. By Uruam. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 





















EH ALL (W. W.) How to Live Long, or, 1408 Health Maxis, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. znd Edition, small post 8yo, 2s. 

Hamilton (E.) Recollections of Flyfishing for Salmon, Trout, 
and Grayling. With their Habits, Haunts, and History. Illustrated, 
small post 8vo, 6s. ; large paper (100 numbered copies), 105. 6:4, 

Hands (T.) Numerical Exercises in Chemistry. Cr. 8vo, 25. 64, 

+ and 2s.; Answers separately, 6d. 
Hardy (Thomas): See Low’s Stanparp NoveLs. 
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Hargreaves (Capt.) Voyage round Great Britain. Ilustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 55. 


Harland (Marian) Home Kitchen: a Collection of Practical 


and Inexpensive Receipts. Crown 8vo, §s. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine, Published Monthly. 160 pages, 
fully Ilustratett. 15. 
Vol. I. December, 1880, to May, 1881. 
» IL. June to November, 1881. * 
+ Il}, December, 1881, to May, 1882. 
xy IV. June to November, 1882. 
+> V. December, 1882, to May, 1883. 
x VI. June to November, 1883. 
x» VIS. December, 1883, to May, 1884. 
»» VIII. June to November, 1884. 
x LX. December, 1884, to May, 1885. 
Super-royal Svo, $s. 6d, each. 


““* Harper's Magazine ’ds so thickly sown with excellent illustrations that to count 
them would be a work of time ; not that it is a picture magazine, for the engravings 
illustrate the text after the manner scen in some of our choicest éditions we luxe,” 
St, James's Gazette, 

“Tt is so pretty, so big, and so cheap, . . . An extraordinary shillingsworth— 
160 large octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations.” --Edinburgh Daily Revicw, 

ie amazing shillingsworth , . . combining choice literature of both nations.”— 
Nonconformist. 


Harrison (Mary) Skilful Cook: a Practical Manual of Modern 
Experience. Crown 8yo, 55. 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton) The Old-fashioned Fairy Book, 
Illustrated by Rosina EMMETT. 16mo, 25, 6d. . 

Hatton ( Joseph) Journalistic London: with Engravings and 
Portraits of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Feap. gto, 125. 6d. 

——<— Three Recruits, and the Girls they left behind them. 
Small post 8vo, 6s. 


“Tt hurries us along in unflagging excitement.”-— Times. 
— See also “ Low's Standard Novels.” 

Heath (Francis George) Autumnal Leaves. New Edition, 
with Coloured Plates in Facsimile from Nature. Crown 8vo, 145. 
Fern Paradise. New Edition, with Plates and Photos., 

crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

— Fern Portfolio. Section I. Coloured Plates. Folio, 5s. 

——— Fern World. With Nature-printed Coloured Plates. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. Illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6¢.; 
New Edition, 7s. 6d. 

———- Our Woodland Trees. With Coloured Plates and 
Engravings. Small 8vo, 125. 6d. = 
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Leath (Francis George) Peasant Life in the West of England. 
New Edition, crown $vo, ros. 6d, a 
———- Sylvan Spring. With Coloured, &c., Illustrations. 

12s. 6d. 

Trees and Ferns, Tllustrated, crown 8v0, 35. 6a. 

— Whele to Find Ferns. Crown 8vo, 25. 

Leber (Bishop) Hymns, Illustrated Edition. With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7s, 6d. 
Morocco, 185, 6¢, and21s.. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 39. 6:. 

Helimann Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship Leander,” 
Small post 8vo, gilt edges, numerous Illustrations, 55, 

Llenty (G. A.) Winning his Spurs, Wustrations. Cr. 80, 55. 

. - Cornet of Horse: A Story for Boys. THlust., er. 8vo, ss, 

Sack Archer: Tale of the Crimea. Illust., crown Syo, 6s. 

Llervick (Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dogson. With 
numerous Illustrations by E, A, ABBEY. 4to, gilt edges, 42s, 

Hill (Staveley, Q.C., MP.) From Home to Home « Tuo Long 
Vacations at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains, With Wood 
Engravings and Photogravures, vo, 215, 

Witchman, Public Life of the Right Hon, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 3rd Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8v0, 35. 6d, 

Hodson (J. 8.) Art Illustration Sor Books, Periodicals, &c, 
8vo, 155, 

Hole (Rev. Canon) Nice and her Weighbours. Small gto, 
with numerous choice Hlustrations, 16s, 

Holmes (O. Wendell) Poetical Works. 2 vols., 18mo, ex. 
quisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp cloth, gilt tops, tos, 6d, 

Hoppus (F. D.) Riverside Papers. 2 vols. » 125. 

Mugo (Victor) “ Ninety-Three.” Tllustrated. Crewn 8vo, 6s. 

oilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s, 

History of a Crime. Story of the Coup a’ Etat. Cr. Svo, © 

Hundred Greatest Men (The). 8 portfolios, 21s. each, or 4 vol 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 10 guineas. New Ed., 1 vol., royal 8vo, 7 

Hurrell (H.) and Hyde. Law of Directors and Officiais: 
Joint Stock Companies. 8vo, 35. 67. : 

Hutchinson (Thos.) Diary and Letters, Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Hutchisson (W. H.) Pen and Pencil Shetches: Leighteen Years 
in Bengal. 8vo, 18s. 

Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by A. H, Bucx, M.D 

A illustrated. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 425, 
Hyninal Companion of Common Prager. See BICKERSTETH. 
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[ELE LRATED Text-Books of Art-Education, Edited by 
Epwarp J. Poynter, R.A. Each Volume contains numerous Ilus« 
trations, and is str-ngly bound for Students, price §s. Now ready :-— 


PAINTING, 
Classic and Italian. By Percy | French and Spanish. 
R. Heap, English and American, 
German, Flemish, and Dutch. 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Classic and Early Christian, 

Gothic and Renaissance. By T. RoceR SMITH. 
SCULPTURE. 

Antique: Egyptian and Greek. 


Index to the English Catalogue, Jan., 1874, to Dee, 1880. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 18s. 

trish Birthday Book; from Speeches and Writings of Irish 
Men and Women, Catholic and Protestant, Sclected by MELusINE. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 

Irving (Henry) Impressions of America. By J. Hatton. 2 
vols., 215.3 New Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 

Irving (Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 
if. 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the “ Geoffrey Crayon” Edition, handsomely printed 
in large Sqnare 8vo, on superfine laid paper. Each volume, of about 
500 pages, fully Illustrated. 125. 6d. per vol. See also “Little Britain.” 

— (“ American Men of Letters.”) 2s. 6d. 








yore (C.) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 80, 78. 6d. 


Japan, See AUDSLEY. 

SJarves (F- J.) Halian Rambles, Square 16mo, 58. 

Johnson, W. Lloyd Garrison and his Times. Cr. 8vo, 125. 6d. 

Johnston (H. H.) River Congo, from its Mouth to Bolobo, 
New Edition, 8vo, 215. 

Johnston (R. M.) Old Mark Langston: a Tale of Duke's Creek, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

Sones (Major) The Emigrants Friend. A Complete Guide to 
the United States. New Edition. 25, 6. 

Jones (Mrs. Herbert) Sandringham: Past and Present. Wtus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 85, 6:. 

Joyful Lays. Sunday School Song Book. By Lowry and 


Doane. Boards, 25, warm 
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Julien (F) English Student's French Examiner. 16mo, 2s. 
— first Lessons in Conversational French Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, 1s, = 


———— french at Home and at School. Book L, Accidence, ; 


&c. Square crown 8vo, 2s. 
——— Conversational French Reader, 16mo, cloth, 25. 6¢. 


Petites Legons de Conversation et de Grammaire. New 
Edition, 3s. 


——— Phrases of Daily Use. Limp doth, 6d. : 








acl KELSEY (C. B.) Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. 


Hiustrated, 8vo, 18s, 
Kempis (Thomas ) Daily Text-Book, Square 16mo, 25. 6d. : 
interleaved as a Birthday Book, 35. 6d. 
Khedives and Pashas. Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian 
Rulers and Statesmen. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 
Kielland, Skipper Worsé, By the Earl of Ducie, Cr. 8vo, 105.6d, 
Kingston (W. H. G.) Dick Cheveley,  Iilustrated, 16mo, gilt 
edges, 75. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5s. 
——— Heir of Kilfinnan. Uniform, 75. 6d. ; also 55. 
—— Snow-Shoes and Canoes. Uniform, 75. 6d. ; also 55. 
Two Supercargoes. Uniform, 75. 6d. ; alsovss. 
With Axe and Rifle. Uniform, 7s. 6d. ; also 55. 
Knight (E. #.) Albania and Montenegro. Must. 8vo, 125, 6a, 
Knight (E, J.) Cruise of the “ Falcon.” A Voyage round the 
World ina 30-Ton Yacht. Ulust, New Ed. 2 vols., crown 8v0, 245, 








dL ANGSTALCHA VILAND (R. J.) Enslaved. 3 vols., 

31s. 6d. - 

Lanier (Sidney) Boy's Froissart, Illus., cr. Syo, gilt edges, 75.64, 6s 

Boys King Arthur, Uniform, 7s, 6d. 

——- Bay's Mabinogion ; Original Welsh Legends of King of 
Arthur. Uniform, 75. 62, Z 

Boy's Percy: Ballads of Love and Adventure, selectet VO 

from the * Reliques.” Uniform, 75. 62. sor4 

Lansiell (H.) Through Siberia. '2 vols., 8v0, 305.; 1 vol., 105. 6a, 
— Russia in Central Asia. Illustrated. 2 vols, 42s. 

Larden (W.) School Course on Heat. Second Edition, Mlus- 


trated, crown 8vo, 55. 
Lathrop (G. P.) Newport. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Legel Profession : Romantic Stories. 75, 6d, 
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Lenndad (T. B.) To Married Women and Women about to be 
Married, &c. 6d. 


Lenormant (F) Besinnings of History. Crown 8vo, 125. 6¢. 


Leonardo da Vinei’s Literary Works, Edited by Dr. Juan 
Pau. Ricnrer. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, his Vhilosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and 
Miscellaneous Notes on Personal Eventg, on his Contemporaries, on 
Literature, &c, ; published from Manuscripts. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 
containinggabout 200 Drawings in Autotype Reprolluctions, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. ‘Twelve Guineas, 


Lewald (Fanny) Stella. Translated, 2 vols., 18mo, 4s. 
Library of Religious Poetry, Best Poems of all Ages. Edited 


by Sciarr and GinMan, Royal 8vo, 215.; re-issue in cheaper bind. 
ing, 10s, 6:2. 





Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping, Over 150 
Illustrations, Maps, and”Charts, In 4 vols,, demy Svo, cloth extra. 
Vols. 1 and 2, 115, each ; vols. 3 and 4, 145. each. 4 vols., 505. 


Lillie (Lucy £2.) Prudence: a Story of Aisthetic London, 55. 


Litilé Britain, The Spectre Bridegroom, and Legend of Slecepy 
Hollow. By WasnIncton IrviNc. An entirely New Edition de 
xe, Illustrated by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. 
J.D, Coorer. Designed by Mr. Cartes O. Murray. Re-issue, 
square crown 8yo, cloth, 65. 


Logan (Sir Wm. E.) Life. By B. J. Harrincron. 8%0, 125. 6d. 
Long (Mrs.) Peace and War in the Transvaal. T2mo, 35. 6d. 
Lorne (Marquis of) Memories of Canada and Scotland. 


Speeches and Verses, Crown Svo, 75. 6. 


Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8yo, 
uniform in cloth extra, 7s. 6d, except where price is given. 

- The Great Lone Land, By Major W. F. Butter, C.B. 

. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Bu: eR, CB, 

How I found Livingstone. By H.M. Stan. 

» Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. STANLEY. 12s. 6¢. 

The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. R. Mark: 

HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, Los. 6:/.) 

Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, RN, 

Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor. 10s. 6d, 

. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, 2 vols., 155. 

. Marshall’s Through America. 

. Lansdell’s Through Siberia, Tilustrated and unabrigged, 
tos. 6d, A v 
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Low's Standard Novels. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each, 
unless otherwise stated. 
A Daughter of Heth. By W. Biack. id 
In Silk Attire. By W. BLack. 
Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Back. 
Lady Silverda’e’s Sweetheart, By W. BLack. 
Sunrise. By W. Brack. 
Three Feathers. By W1.11amM BLACK. 
Alice Lorraine. By K. D, BrackMore, 
Christowel}, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Clara Vaughan. By Rk. D. BLACKMORE. 
Cradock Nowell, By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Cripps the Carrier. By RK. D. BLACKMORE. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D, BLACKMORE, 
Lorna Doone. By R. D. BuackMoreE. 
Mary Anerley. By R. D. BLAcKMoRE, 
Tommy Upmore. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
An English Squire. By Miss COLERIDGE. 
A Story of the Dragonnades; or, Asylum Christi. Dy the Rev. 

i. Gruutat, M.A, 

A Laodicean. By Tiromas Harpy, 
Far from the Madding Crowd. by Tuomas Ilarpy. 
Pair of Blue Eyes. By THomas Harpy. 
Return of the Native. By Tuomas Harpy. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. By ‘'HomMaAs HARDY, 
The Trumpet Major. By Tiromas HarDy. 
Twoona Tower. By THoMAS HARDY. 
Three Recruits. By Josep# Harron. 
A Golden Sorrow. Jby Mrs. Casuet ory. New Edition, 
Out of Court. By Mrs. CasHet ory. . 
History of a Crime: Story of the Coup d’Etat. Vicror Tuco. 
Ninety-Three. Ry Vicrok Huco. Tustrated. 
Adela Cathcart. By Georce Mac DonaLp, 
Guild Court. By Grorcs Mac Donatp. 
Mary Marston. By Grorcr Mac Donatp. 
Stephen Archer. New Ed. of ‘‘Gifts.” By GrorGE Mac Donan, 
The Vicar’s Daughter. By Grorce Mac Donan. 
‘Weighed and Wanting. By Grorce-Mac DonaLp. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoip. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoip. 
My Lady Greensleeves. By ILeL~EN MATHERS. 
Alaric Spenceley. By Mrs. J. H. RippeLt, 
Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
A Struggle for Fame. By Mrs. J. H. RippE.L. 
Jack’s Courtship. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
John Holdsworth. By W, CLarK RussELL. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. CLARK RussELt. 
Sea Queen. By AV. Chark RussEy. 
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ow's Standard Novels—continued, 

‘Watch-Below, By W. CLARK RUSSELL.’ 
‘Wreck of the svenor, By W. CLarK RUSSELL 
The Lady Mand. By W. CLARK RussELt. 
Little Loo, By W. Ciark Russe... 
My Wife and I. By Mrs, BEECHER STOWE® 
Poganuc People, their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. DB. Srows, 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WaLLAcr. 
Anne. By Constance FEntMore Woo1son. 
For th ‘ajor. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WQ@@LSON. 55. 
French Heiress in her own Chateau. 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London, Edited and revised @ 
to date by C. Macktson, F.S.S., Editor of ‘A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs,” &c, Yearly, 15. Gd; Paper, Is. 


MM ORMICK (R.). Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic 

and Antarctic Seas in the ‘ Erebus” and ‘‘ Terror,” in Search of 
Sir John Franklin, &c., with Autobiographical Notice by the Author, 
who was Medical Officer to each Expedition. With Maps and Litho- 
graphic, &c., Hlustrations. 2 vols., royal Svo, 525. 67, 

Maggonald (A.) “ Our Sceptred Isle” and its World-wide 

mpire. Small post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

MacDonald (G.) Orts. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

See also “ Low’s Standard Novels.” 

Macgregor ( John) “Rob Roy” on the Baltice 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2. 67.; cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6d. . 

A Thousand Miles in the “Rob Roy” Canoe. x1th 
Edition, smail post 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6d. . 

—-—~ Voyage Alone in the Yawl “ Rob Roy.” New Edition, 
with additions, smal! post 8vo, $s.; 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), See Low's Stanparp Nove.s. 

Magazine. See Decoration, Ercuer, Harper. 

Magyarland, Travels through the Snowy Carpathians, Py a 
Fellow of the Carpathian Socicty, and Author of “The Indian Alps.” 

a, With about 120 Woodcuts from the Author's drawings. 2 vols.,Svo, 386. 

Manitoba, See Bryce and Rar. 

Maria Theresa. See Brocur, 

Marked “ In Haste.” A Story of To-day. Crawn 8vo, 8s. 6d. . 

Markham (Adm.) Naval Career during the Old War. 8vo, 14. ° 

Markham (C. RB.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Crown 8yvo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

— War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1881. “pbind Ed. 

Crown 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6¢.  Sce also “ foreign Countries.” 
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Marshall (W. G.) Through America. New Ed,, ct. 8vo, 45. 6d. 


Martin (F. W.) Float Fishing and Spinningsin the Nottingham 
Style. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Marvin (Charles) Russian Advance towards India. 8vo, 16s. 


Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. New Edit‘on, with Charts and Diagrams, cr. 8vo, 65, 


Men of Mark a Gallery of Contemporary Portrait of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day, specially taken from Life. Complete in 
© — Seven Vols., 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25s. each. 


Mendelssohn Family (The), 1729-1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated. New Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 


Mendelssohn, See also “ Great Musicians.” 
Mesney (W.) Tungking. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Millard (1. B.) Bright's Discase of the Kidneys. Tustrated. 
8vo, 125. 6d. 


Mitchell (D. G.; Tk. Marvel) Works. Uniform Edyion, 


small 8vo, 5s. each. 


Bound together, Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Doctor Johns, Seven Stories, Basement and Attic. 
Dream Life. Wet Days at Edgewood, 


Out-of-Town Places. 

Mitford (Mary Russell) Our Village. With 12 full-pape and 157 
smaller Cuts, Cr. gto, cloth, gilt edges, 215.; cheaper binding, 10s. 6d. 

Mollet (J. W.) Mlustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and 


Archeology, Terms in Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, 
Colour, Costume, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, 
Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c. Small gto, 155. 


Morley (H.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 
200th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors, 18mo, 25. 6¢. 


Muller (E.) Noble Words and Noble Deeds. By Puttiprporeaus® 
Square imperial r6mo, cloth extra, 7s. 6¢.; plainer binding, 5s. 


Music. See “Great Musicians.” 


NEY Childs Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B, 
Beautifully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 125. 6d, 


List of Publications. ar 





Mer Declai: See BRapsHaw. 
Newbigein's Sketch® and Tales. 18mo, 45. 
Newfoundland. See Rar. 


Nicholls (J. H. Kerry) The King Country ® Explorations in 
New Zealand, Many Illustrations and Map. New Edition, 8vo, 215. 


Nicholson (C.) Work and Workers ofsthe British Association, 
12m0, T5. 4 e 

Nixon (J.) Complete Story of the Transvaal. 8yo, 125. 64. * 

Nordhoff (C.) California, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence, 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Hlustrations, 12s. 6d. . 

Northbrook Gallery, Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. 36 Per- 
manent Photographs. Imperial gto, 63s.; large paper, ross. a 

Nothing to Wear; and Two Millions. By W. A. Burier. 
New Edition, Small post 8yo, in stiff coloured wrapper, 15. 


Nursery Playmates (Prince of). 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. “Folio, in coloured boards, 6s. 


a 
OPRIEN (PB) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. 
Vol. I, 8vo, 165. 


trish Land Question, and English Question. New 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. ¢ 


. 

Orvis (C. #) Fishing with the Fly, WWustrated. 8vo, 12s, 62 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rey. H. Ronsins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. New Edition, 5s. 


Outlines of Ornament in all Styles. A Work of Reference fot 
the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative Artist, and Practical 
Painter, By W. and G. A. AUDSLEY. Small folio, 60 plates, with 
text, cloth gilt, 315. 6d, 


Owen (Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses. New 
‘a wake 
Edition, 145. 





(PALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace. New Edition, with 


additional cuts and text. 8vo, 215. 


The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of 1000 Ilustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small 8vq, 55. 


Pascoe (C. E.) London of To-Day, lust.fcrown 8¥0,°35. 6d. 
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Perseus, the Gorgon Slayer. With Col. Plates, squaie evo, 55. 
Pharmacopaia of the United States of Amevica, 8vo, 215. 
Philpot (Hf. J.) Digbetes Mellitus... Crown 8vo, 55... 

Diet Syrtem. Three Tables, in cases, 1s. each, 





Photography. See TISSANDIER. 
Pinto (Major Serpa) How I Crossed Africa, With 24 full-page 


and 118 hatr-page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Naps, and 1 large 
one. 2 vols., 8vo, 425, 


e Poe (E. A.) The Raven. Alustr. by Dor#. Imperial folio, 638. 


Doems of the Inner Life. Chiefly from Modern Authors, 
Small 8vo, 55. 


«Lolar Expeditions. See GivpEr, Korpewey, MARKHAM, 
McCormick, MacGatan, NARES, NORDENSKIGOLD. ? 


Politics and Life in Mars. 120, 25, 6d. . 
Powell (W.) Wanderings in a Wild Country ; or, Three Years 


among the Cannibals of New Britain. Illustr., 8vo, 185.3 cr, 8vo, 55, 


i 4G 
Power (Frank) Letters from Khartoum during the Siege. 
Feap. 8vo, boards, 15. 


Prisons, Her Majesty's, their Effects and Defects, New Ed., 6s. 
Poynter (Edward J., R.A.). See “ Ilustrated Text-books.” 


Publishers Circular (The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 3d, 


LAe (W. Fraser) From Newfoundland to “Manitoba ; 


Canada’s Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces, Crown 8vo, 65, 
Rambaud (A.) History of Russia. -2 vols., 8vo, 365. 
Reade (A.) Tea and Tea-Drinking. Mlustrated. Crown 8yo, 15. 
Reber (F.) History of Ancient Art. 8vo, 18s. 
Redford (G.) Ancient Sculpture, Crown 8vo, 55. 
Richer than Wealth. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 


Richter (Dr. Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National Gailery. 
gto. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 2/. 2.5 half-morocco, uncut, 2/, 125, 64. 


——~—! See also Lzonarpo Da VINCI. 


List of Publications. 23 
4 . 
Rid®W1 (Mrs. J. H.) See Low’s STANRARD NovELs. 
Robin Hood; Megry Adventures of. Written and illustrated 
by Howarp PyLz. Imperial 8vo, 15s. 
Robinson (Phil.) Chasing a Fortune, My: Stories. 15. 6d. 
and Is, 
in my Indian Garden. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d, 
—-— Noah's Ark, A Contribution go the Study of Unnatural 
‘History. Small post 8vo, 125. 6. 
Sihers and Saints: a Tour across the United States of 
America, and Kound them. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Onder the Punkah, Crown 8vo, limp cloth, ss. 
Robinson (Serjeant) Wealth and its Sources. Stray TI houghts. 5s, 
Rockstro (W.S.) History of Music. 8vo, 145. 
Roe (LZ. P.) Nature's Serial Story, Mlustrated, 4to, 24s. * 
Roland ; the Story of. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 
Romantic Stories of the Legal Profession, Crown 8vo, 75. 6a. 
Roosevelt (Blanche) Stage-struck ; or, She would be an Opera 
Ringer. 2 vols., "crown 8vo, 215. 
Rose (F.) Complete Practical Machinist. New Ed., I2M0, 125. 6a, 
Mechanical Drawing. Illustrated, small 4to, 16s. 
&ose Library (The). Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 62, Many of the Volumes ate Ilustrated — 
Little Women. By Louisa M. Atcorr. 
Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to “ Little Women.” 
Little Women and Little Women Wedded. 1 vol.,cloth gilt,3s.6d. 
Little Men. ByL.M.Axcorr. 2s.; cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
An vgs etlened: Girl, By Louisa M. AxcorT. 2s.; cloth, 
Work, A Story of Experience. By L.M. ALCoTT. 3s. 6@.3 2 vols., 
Is, each, 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Ort’s Island, 
The Minister's Wooing. 
~-—— We and our Neighbours. 2s.; cloth gilt, 6, 
—— My Wife and I. 2s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 
Haus Brinker; or, the Silver Skates, By Mrs, Dopcr. 
My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowex. 
The Guardian Angel. By OLIVER WENDELL IJOLMES, 
My Summer ina Garden. By C.D. WARNER, e ry 
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Rose Library ( The)—coxtinued. a 
. Dred. By Mrs. BEEcrER STOWE. 2s.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 

Farm Ballads. ByAV1LL CARLETON. a 

Farm Festivals, ,3y WILL CaRLETON. 

Farm Legends. By WILL CARLETON. 

The Clients of Dr. Bernagius, 3s. 6d. ; 2 parts, 15. each. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. HoweLtis. 3s. 6¢.and 15. 

Baby Rue. By C.M.Ctay. 3s. 6¢. and 15. 

The Rose ix’ Bloom. By L. M, Atcorr. 25.; clotlrgilt, 3s. 6d. 
~ Hight Cousins, By L.M. Atcorr. 2s.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 

Under the Lilacs. By L.M.AtcoTr. 25.; also 3s. 6a. 

Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. ALCOTT. 3s. 6d. and 15. 


Jimmy’s Cruise in the ‘‘Pinafore,” and other Tales. By 
Louisa M. ALcoTT. 2s.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


7° Jackand Jill. By Louisa M. ALcorr. 55.; 25, 
Hitherto. By the Author of the ‘Gayworthys.” 2 vols., 1s.each; 
I vol., cloth gilt, 35. 6a. 
Friends: a Duet, By E.Sruart PHELps. 35. 6d. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By EpGar Fawcerr, 
3s 6d. 5 Is. As : 
The Story of Helen Troy. 35. 6d.; also 15. ©. 


Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales. 


Translated from the Norwegian of P. CHR, ASBJORNSEN. With 100 
Tllustrations Zfter drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by E. W. Gosse. Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 75, 6d. 


Rousselet (Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 


8vo, numerous Illustrations, 5s, 


. a King of the Tigers: a Story of Central India. Iilus- 
trated. Small post 8vo, gilt, 6s.; plainer, 55. 


Drummer Boy. Mlustrated. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


Russell (W. Clark) English Channel Ports and the Estate 
of the East and West India Dock Company. Crown 8vo, 1s, 4 


Jack's Courtship. 3 vols., 315. 6.3 1 vol. 65. 
The Lady Maud. 3 vols., 31s. 6d.; 1 vol., 65. 
——— Little Loo. New Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 


—-— My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when off Duty, 
Small post 8vo, 6s. 


——*— Sailor's Language. Mlustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





- 
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Russa (WH. Clark) Sea Queen. 3 vol, 315. 64.; 1 vol, 6s: 
Wreck of dhe Grosvenor. 4to, %wed. 62. - 


——-——— See also Low’s Sranparp Novel, ~ ‘ 


' Russell (W. H., LL.D.) Hesperothen: NoPsg from the Western 
World, A Ramble through part of the United States, Canada, and 
the Far West, in 1881. By W. H. Russert, LlaD. 2 vols,, crown 
B8vo, 24s. ® 








Tour of the Prince of Wales én India. By 
W. HH, Rosset, LL.D, Fully Illustrated by SYDNEY P, Hai, 
M.A. Super-royal 8vo, gilt edges, 525, 6d.; large paper, 84s, 


SAINTS and their Symbols: A Companion in the Churches 
and Picture Galleries of Europe. Illustrated. Royal 16mo, 35. 6a. > 

Salisbury (Lord) Life and Speeches. By F.S, Palling, M.A. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 215, 

Saunders (A.) Our Domestic Birds: Poultry in England and 
New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Schr (Prof. ¥.) History of English Literature, Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6a. 

Schuyler (Eugene). The Life of Peter the Great. By Evctne 
ScHuyLer, Author of “Turkestan.” 2 vols., 8vo, 325, 

Schweinfurth (Georg) Heart of Africa. Three, Years’ Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Centra] Africa, from 
1868 to 1871. Illustrations and large Map. 2 vols., crown 8v0, 155, 


Scott (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. ato, 315. 6d, Aa 

Sea, River, and Creek. By GARBOARDSTREYKE. The Eastern 
Coast, 12mo, Is, 

Sedgwick (Major W.) Light the Dominant Force of the Universe, 
7s. Od, 5 

Senior (Nassau W.) Conversations and Fournals in Egypt and 
«Malta. 2 vols., 8vo, 245. 

Senior (W.) Waterside Sketches. Imp. 32mo, 1s.6d., boards, 1s. 

Shadbolt and Mackinnon’s South African Campaign, 1879. 


Containing a portrait and biography of every officer who lost his 
life. 4to, handsomely bound, 27. tos. 


The Afghan Campaigns of 1878—1880. By SypNEY 
SHADBOLT. 2 vols., royal quarto, cloth extra, 3. 


Shakespeare. Edited by R. Grant Wuite. 3 vols., erown 
8vo, gilt top, 36s.; “dition de luxe, 6 vols., 8v9, cloth extra, 53s. 





a 
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Shakespeare. See also Flowers of Shakespeare.” 


Sidney (Sir Philip) A¥cadia. New Edition, 6s. 

Siegfried : The Sigry of.  Wlustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Sthes (Wirt). Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales, 8v0, 185. 

—— British, Goblins, Walsh Folk Lore. New Ed., 8vo, 185. 
Na Studies of Assassination. 16mo0, 35. 6a. 


Sir Roger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the “ Spectator.” 
With 125 Woodcuts nd special steel Frontispiece. Small fcap. gto, 6s. 


Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. Tustrated 
by Photographs and Woodcuts. New Edition, demy 8yo, 185. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. With many Ilus- 
trations, 16s. New [dition, revised and re-written by PROFESSOR 
Sayce, Queen’s College, Oxford, 8vo, 185. 





Smith (J. Moyr) Ancient Greek Female Costume. 112 full. 
page Plates and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


—— Hades of Ardenne: a Visit to the Caves of Han. Crown 
8vo, Iugtrafed, 55. 


_. Smith (Sydney) Life and Times, By Sruarr J. Rew, Illus- 


trated. 8vo, 215, 


Smith (2. Roger) Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance. V- 


lustrated, crown Svo, 55. . 





7 + —— Classic and Early Christian. 
Hllustrated. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Smith (W.R.) Laws concerning Public Health, 8vo, 31s. 6a 


Somerset (Lady H.) Our Village Life. Words and Illustrations. 
Thirty Coloured Plates, royal gto, fancy covers,”5s. 


Spanish and French Artists. By Grrarn Smrtu. (Poynter's 
Art Text-books.) 5s. 


Spier? French Dictionary. 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
8vo, iés.; half bourrd, 21s, 
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Spry (™. J, RN) Cruise of HM.SM Challenger” With 
many Illustrations. 6th Edition, 8vo, clip, 18s. Cheap Edition 
crown 8yo, 75. 6d.@ 


Spyri (Foh.) Heidi's Early Experiences : Niory Jor Children 
and those who love Children, Illustrated, small pf&@st 8vo, 45. 62. 
— Heidi's Further Experiences. Wast., sm. Yost 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Stack (H.) Six Months in Persia, 2 vols., crown, 8vo, 24s, 
e 
Stanley (H. AL.) Congo, and Founding its Free State. Tustrated, 
2 vols., 8vo, 425. 
How I Found Livingstone, 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; cr. 8vo, 75. 6a. 


“My Kalulu,” Prince, King, and Slave. With 
numerous graphic Illustrations after Original Designs by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


~—— Coomassie and Magdala, A Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 165. 


ae Through thesDark Continent, Crown 8vo, 125. 6d. 


Stanton (T.) Woman Question in Europe. A Series of Original 
Essays. Introd. by FRANCES Power Cospe. 8vo, 125. 6d. 














Stenhouse (Mrs.) An Englishwoman in Utah. Crowp 8vo, 25, 6a. 


Stevens. Old Boston: a Romance of the War of Independence. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 315. 6. 


Stirling (4. W.) Never Never’ Land: a Ride in North 
Queensland, Crown 8vo, 85. 6a. 


Stockton (Frank R.) The Story of Viteau. With 16 page 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 7 


Stoker (Bram) Under the Sunset. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


» : 

Stesy without an End. From the German of Carové, by the late 
Mrs. Sara T. AusTIN, Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water’ 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


with Illustrations by Harvey. Square 4to, 25. 6d. 
Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; boards, 25, 


we— Little Foxes, Cheap Ed., 15.; Libragy Edition, as. 62. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) My Wife and I. Small post 8v&6s. 

- Old Town Fyk. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 3s. . 
—— Old Town fireside Stories, Cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
——— Our Fol at Poganuc. 6s. 

——— We and our Neighbours. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

Poganyc People f their Loves and Lives. Crown 8vo, 65. 
——— Chimney Corner. 15.3 cloth, 1s. 6¢. 
CTH Pearl of Orrs Island. Crown 8vo, 55. 
—*-— Woman in Sacred History. Wlustrated. 4to, 253. 
—~— See also Rose Lrsrary. 
° Sullivan (A. M.) Nutshell History of Ireland, Paper boards, 6d. 


Sutton (A. K.) A BC Digest of the Bankruptcy Law. 8vo, 
3s. and 25, 6d. 








TAINE (1. A.) “ Les Origines de la France Contemporaine.” 


Translated by JOHN DuRAND. 


Vob1. The Ancient Regime. Demy 8vo, cloth, 165, 
Wol. 2, The French Revolution, Vol.1. do, 
Vol. 3. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 


” Lalbot (Hon. £.) A Letter on Emigration. 1s. 
Tangye (R.) Australia, America, and Egypt. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. a 
Tauchnite’s English Editions of German Authors. Each 
volume, cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, 15. 6¢. (Catalogues post free.) 
Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary. 2s.; paper, 
Is. 6d. 5 roan, 2s, 6d. ~ 
French and English Dictionary. 23.3 paper, 1s. 64.3 








roan, 2s. 6d. 
— Htalian and English Dictionary. 2s. paper, 13. 6d. 3 
roan, 2s. 6d, 


—— Spanish and English. 2s.; paper, 1s. 6d. ; roan, 2s. 6d. 
+z Spanish and French. 25.3; paper, 1s. 6¢.; roan, 25. 6d. 
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Taylo(W. M.) Paul the Missionary. @Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
———— Moses the,fawgiver. Crown 8%, 75. 6d. . 
Thausing (Prof.) Malt and the LabricatiMys Beer. 8vo, 455. 
Theakston (M.) British Angling Flies. Tilustgyjed. Cr. 8vo, 55. 
Thoreau, American Men of Letters. Crown Wo, 2s. 6d. 


Tolhausen (Alexandre) Grand Suppliment Yu Dictionnaire 
Technologique. 35. 6d. : 


Tolmer (A.) Adventurous and Cheguered Career, 2 vols., 215.4 
Tourist Idyll, and other Stories. 2 vols., crown 8v0, 215. 5 


Tracks in Norway of Four Pairs of Feet, delineated by Four 


Hands, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. ; 


_Treloar (W.P.) The Princeof Palms. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece of the Cocoa-Nut Palm, also Engravings, Royal 8vo, 15. 67. 


Trials. See Browne. 
Tristgadted Rev. Eamon) Pathways of Palestine: A Descriptive 


our through the Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols., folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 315. 62. each, 


Tunis. See Ret. 
Turner (Edward) Studies in Russian Literature. Cr. Bvo, 85. 62. 


a 
C/NION Jack (Zhe). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 
Ifenry. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 
Vol. I, 6s. Vols. IL, IIL, IV., 75. 6d, each, . 


Op Stream: A Journey from the Present to the Past. Pictures 
and Words by R. ANDR&. Coloured Plates, 4to, 55. 


° 
° 
PV FLAZQUEZ and Murillo. By C. B. Curtis. With 
Original Etchings. Royal 8vo, 315. 6¢.; large paper, 635. 
Victoria (Queen) Life of. By Grack GREENWooD. With 
numerous Illustrations. “Small post 8vo, 6s.” 


Vincent (F.) Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. By FRanx Vincent, 
Jun., Author of **The Land of the White Elephant,” “ Thgough 
and Through the Tropics,” &c. With Frontispiece and Map#8vo, 12s. 


~ BOOKS BY;JULES VERNE. 



































a 7 somtaining 350 to 600 
im : fe oy ee PP: Containing the whole of the 
Ubpas ORO CeO: Be eees, | test with some illustrations. 
=  Invery In Inctoth | 
4 handsome | plainer |[binding, gilt 
» WORKS. 4 cloth bind- | binding, || | edges, | Coloured boards. 
ie ing, gilt plain smaller . 
i edges. edges. type, 
2 de s. dy 8. ad 
20,000 Leagues unier wha. eae ane 
Parts I andIL. . he a i 10 6 5 0 | 3 6 (2 vols., Is. each, 
Hegtor Servadac «1 we ss 10 6 5 0 i 3 6 [2 vols, 1s, each, 
The Fur Country eae seat F 2 Ww 6 5 0 3 6 |2 vols. Is. each, 
The Earth to the Moon aad a Tri: 2 vol 
Steg eens 2 } 1 6 | 5 o | {2 alte? 2 vols., 1s. each, 
ao gek Strogoff . . set 10 6 50 3 6 |2 vols. 1s. each, 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain oe lo G 5 0 8 6 |2 vols., 1s. each. 
~ Five ‘Wosks,in aBallon .. 76 36 2 0 Is, Od. 
“Buventures of Three Englishmen 2 76 36 20 0 
and Three Russians 5 
Round the World in Eighty Days 76 36 20 10 
A Floating City 2...» 7) 76 36! (20 10 
The Blockade Runners . . . «|} 22 0 10 
r, Ox’s Experiment . . nam _ — } 20 10 
AWinteramidtheIce . . . - — | 20. 10 
Survivors of the ‘‘ Chancellor” . |) 76 36 | { 2 0 °|2 vols., 1s. cw 
Martin Paz . . ly 7 iA .2 0 Is. 0d 
The Mysterious Island, 3 vols :— 22.6 10 6 6 0 3 0 
~ I, Dropped from the Slonta . ) 7 6 36 2 0 10 
If, Abandoned. . . oa 76 36 20 10 
MII, Seoret of the Island. . . ) 76 36 20 10 
The Child of the Cavern. . 746 36 20 10 
“he Begam’s Fortunes . . 76 366 20 1 0 
¢ Sho Tribulations of a Chinaman | 76 3 6 20 10 
~Ake Steam House, 2 vols. :— 
a, Demon of Cawnpere EF i a5 } 76 3.6 20 10 
IL. Tigers and Traitors . : 76 36 20 10 
The Giant Raft, 2 vole. :— ) a 
I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon|> 7 6 3.6 
IT The Cryptogram . mb) 76 3 6 | 
ThoMroen Ray. . . . - ‘ 60 50] — 10 
- Godfrey Morgan . . . 7 6 3 6 
Kéraban the inflexible :— 
I. Captain of the “ Guidara” . ‘ 76 H ee 
Il. Scarpante the Spy. . - 7 6 | 
. Tho Archipelago on Fire (shor ily) 76 
1 
1 
i 
a a ek { 





Cerepaatxn Travers AND TRaversers. 3 vols. Svo, 600 pp.,100 full-page illustrations, 22s, 62. 
gilt edges, 14. each:—(I) ‘Tue Exrtoxaqion.or THE WoRLD. (2) THE Gueat Navigators’ ; 
tae Eiqursento Coxtvey, (3) Is f2bat Exeoguxs ov THE NINBIEENTR CENTURY, 
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Violl@Ne-Duc (E.) Lectures on ArcdMecture. Translated by 
BENJAMIN BucKNALL, Architect. Wit 33 Stecl Plates and 2g0 
Wood Engravin§®. Super-royal 8vo, teathegek, gilt top, 2vols., 32.35. 


Vivian(A. P) Wanderings in the Western mgd. 31d Ed., 105.62. 


[f/4B#L CY. 2.) Galvanoplastis ManiXlation jor the 
Electrg-Plater, 80, 355. . 
Wallace (L.) Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ. Crown 8vo, 65, 
Waller (Rev. C. LH.) The Names on the Gates of Peart, 
. and other Studies. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6%. 


~—-— A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 
the Greck Testament. Compiled from Briider’s’ Concordance. Fore 
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